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(THE BURMANS. 


[From the Calcutta Government Gazette. | 


A very iniportant result of the late war, is the more accurate ap- 
nreciation, Which the Burmans are now able to make of the charac- 
ter of the troops with whom they have been coutronted. It seems 
probable, from all the accounts we have been able to collect, that 
they still lavour under some misappresension in this respect with re- 
gard to the Sepoys, and that they look upon themselves as equal, at 
least, to this desemption of our force—the utter want of discipline 
amongst the Burmans, is a sufficient refutation of such a notion, as 


ABITBRAL TRE, SC. 





whatever muy be their strength or courage individually, it is snffi- 
ciently obvious that they cannot coutead upon an equality with our 
Sepoy Battalious; but independeat of this consideration, we have 
no reason to regard them as personally equal to our Sepoys, Except 
in a few of the Chiefs, we heard of no instance of remarkable valour 
in the late war, and the precipitation with which the Stockades were 
abandoned, the moment any of our troops effected an entrance, dis- 
played any thing but desperate courage. In fact, the Burman notion 


of fighting is calculated to unman the better part of the soldier—his | 


first object is to screen himself; he erects an abbatis, or excavates a 
trench, gets Lebiud a tree or digs a hole in the ground. 
himself on his dexterity rather than on his daring, and his leading 
docirine in war is thatthe better part of valc ris discretion——whatevs-, 
herefove. may be vis physica! puwers, and we do ypt think they are 


de 


He prides | 


| sic, dancing, and theatrical entertainments, or in the society of his | 


| principal Queen, to whom he is infatuatedly devoted. 
Her Majesty bears by no means au equally amiable character, as 
she is reported to be vindictive and bigotted, and is of high and 
haugtity bearing. Her manners are not unbecoming her rauk, and 
| her person is tall, and well formed. ‘The King bas a daughter by 
i her, about 5 years @id, of whom he is equally fond. The heir appa- 


‘ 


j rent, now about 15, is the son of a former Queen. 


The Queeu’s brother is of a character very similar to hers, and as 
| he has great influence over her, be takes of course, an important 
| share in the measures of the Government. His authority, however, 
| is balanced by that of the King’s tavourite brother, the prince of 
| Sarwadi, who isa man of mildness and good sense, and who, like 
j his Majesty, has always evinced a favorable disposition towards Eu- 
| ropeans. 


Such are the principal individuals, with whom our Resident will 
| have to deal, and it will require much good management and disere- 
, tion to keep well with such opposite characters, The judgiment and 
| experience of Mr. Crawturd, however, are too well known to leave 
, any doubt of the event, and with time we make no question, he will 


confirm the good opiniun of those, already wel! disposed towards us | 


and will conciliate the minds of those, whe have hitherto been averse 
| tu the encouragement of Europeans at the Court of Ava. 

We have been favoured with a few valuable observations on the 
trade with Ava, which we shall give at a future opportunity. 


equal to those of the Sepoy of the Western provinces, it is clear, that | 
he is inferior in aggressive determination, and disregard of personal | 


*** RP , i ; . 4 rn 
P oy : : . : ut what has the proprietor of yonder mansion (from whose 
peril, defects, which we presume will be allowed to detract from his | “ proj , , ( 
















unilitary character. 


j history a rarely-indulged vein of selfishness has for a moment car- 


J . , . {ried me) to ruminate on in a solitude more joyless and less volunta- 
But whatever may be the case in this part of the comparison, there | ve al ming ss eel Gham aad “~ yen ce gr ”~ a Seve ot date tal | 
.* ‘vis 2.4 : i rv th ‘ sloister, § ‘ete ‘ s ‘ » ¥ 
is no doubt of the inferiority of the Burigans to the British soldier. | 7 i‘ t ’ : | 


Phey do not hesitate to contess it and admit that the European troops | 
are invincible. 
rate valour with which they stormed and carried the stockades, com- | 
pletely stupified their defenders. ‘fhe steadiness with which their | 
ranks were filled up, as the men fell, excited their wouder, and they | 
firmly believed, that wounds were of wo avail in checking their ad- | 
vance. ‘They commonly assert, that, when any of the Europeans | 
bad his hand chopped off in climbing over a stockade, he scrambled | 
up With the other, and they very generally believe that the arms and | 
legs which had been cut off, were earelully picked up in the field, | 
and accurately replaced by the English surgeons. The rapidity otf 
our movements was compared by thein to that of a whirlwind, and | 
the management of the artillery, especially of the rockets, was | 
another subject of wonder and credulity, and several of the chiefs | 
having been killed by the latter weapon the Burmaus believed, that | 
it Was the effect of some intuitive discrimination in the rocket, the| 
rebound of which did not cease till it had found an officer for its | 
prey. The fierceness, and, in their estimation, supernatural prowess | 
ut the British troops, have induced the Burmans to liken them to} 
spirits of ill, and they are commonly designated by the name of Ba- | 
lus, Which implies a race of demons of particular ferocity, who are 
said to feed on human Sesh. At the same time the Burmans ac- 
‘iowledge, and admire the moderation of the British soldiers after 
Victory, their observance of discipline, and obedience to command, 

in ike manner, the hamane treatmeat of the prisoners, and the at- 
tention paid to the security of the inhabitants of the country, have 
established as (avurable an impression of our civil as our military 
“iaracter, and the regard shewn for our engagements, has confirmed 
‘iis tnpression, even to the avowal by the Burmans of their own 
“elects. The language in general use on this subject, isto the fol- 
‘owing effect: “ These Kulas, although they drink spirits and slay 
cattle, and ave ambitious and rapacious have a regard for truth, 
which is quite extraordinary, whereas, in us Burmese there is no 
ruth ;” we hope the confession precedes a reform. 

If we have become better known to them, we have also obtained 
wore accurate view of the Burmans, especially of those »y whom 


they are governed: the people appear to be good humoured, mode- 
fale, 






» and social, attached to their religion without bigotry, and 
aps regardless of life without ferocity, their exemption from 
he cumbrance « 


f cast, and prejudices of diet, removes any obsta: 
most familiar intercourse. It is not of the people, how- 
vets whens propose to speak, as their character is sufliciently well 
“s loped, ‘a the works of Symes and Cox, but ol the few individ- | 
Tan gy Whose pleasure the nature of our intersational relations 

The King of Avais about 40 years of age, he is of arather dark 


- : 

sare = slender person. His manners are graceful, and in| 
uC dignifies 

~ ot), 


Pad al hough 


tle to the 
ever, 





~" ough very particular in the etiquette of a public ceremonial, 
bliet private, impatient of forms. 
wiping, and bh 
udustrious, no 
bas great pers: 


‘WO himsel 


idvlized him from his birth. 


tion of the most exalted of humau feelings should be tolerated !) | 


are always in some degree compromised, wiicn she first listens to the 
equivocal protestations of a manof rank; while the perhaps equally 
| unsophisticated sharer of his station in society, dreams not of aught | ‘ 
less honourable than his hand and heart, and is deeply and irrecove- | 


In private, he is affable and playful to boyishuess, | trayer ! 


cheered by no hope of reward! When you first came in sight of | 


tinguish its air of dilapidation; tts neglected aud decaying timber, | 
its unshavea lawns, and grass-grown avennes ; vay, the very for-| 
lorn aspect of its long line of front, with walled-up doors, and win- 
dows long uoglazed, and that thin aad solitary wreath of smoke ie» | 
suing from its once hospitable chimneys. Be assured that the w reck | 
within is at least equal to the externa! desolation; and, as time and 
neglect have told on the habitation, vice and remorse have preyed | 
on the inhabitants ! | 

[am old enough to remember Sir William Neville’s de¢but in the | 
world, andthe applauses with which it was attended. [| wasthena 
schoolboy, and the naine of the first scholar at Eton wasa_ talismin 
not easily forgotten. His talents were of the first order, and had 
been diligently cultivated, Pride, and a natural taste for classical | 
learning, combined to procure him a distinction which he yet con- | 
trived to unite with much of the dissipation his college afforded ; | 
thereby acquiring a reputation for spirit among his equals, while 
extolled by his superiors as a scholar. 

His father had died early, and the weakest of weak mothers had 
He entered at one-and-twenty on the 
uncontrolled possession of a noble fortune; and because he did not 
sqander it at once amongst gamesters aud jockeys, the praise of pru- 
dence began to be added to his other merits. But though he bad 
drank and played from fashion at Oxford, his real taste lay in nei- 
ther. His mind was of too refined a cast to relish such ignoble 
sources of excitement; and it was from love (Oh that such profana- 


that his life was destined to assume its darkest hues! 
Rash, vain, and presumptuous, it was his fate to be early deceived 


to be inhabitants. 


yielded to the sophistry which called her his in the sight of Heaven, 
she as firmly believed herself his bride, as if his vows had been rati- 
fied by the nuptial benediction. 

I have no wish to dwell on the horrors which followed on the first 
suspicion of her lover’s treachery. Every stage of the harrowing 
process nas long since been laid open with an anatomical precision, 
which may satisfy the mosc callous amateur iv mental torture. Suf- 
fice it that Sir William was said to have first Jearned from the ma- 
niac laugh of her who never smiled again, how much * sharper than 
a serpent’s tooth’ is the fang of the undying worm! The curse, 
not loud but deep, of a widowed mother has been accomplished ; the 
 betrayer of her child is forsaken of his own, and he who denied the 
| sofiest and most affectionate of creatures his name, lived to be re- 
| jected with scorn by two high-souled objects of his pufsuit! 
| The frantic laugh of Agues died on the murderer's ear, or was 
| drowned in the temnit of the world. That world, so tolerant to the 

vices of the great and gay, forgot her existence, and Sir William 

was againan “ honourable man.” Fathers, nay mothers, tendered 
| their daughters to his acceptance, and lovely innocent creatures, to 
| whom his vices were unknown, smiled on the assassin of Agnes. 








| Marriage was now his serious object; rank and wealth were both 
in his option, and for a while be hesitated between them. Sincerity 
/and uprightness were foreign to his nature, and he trifled with 
two fair creatures till retreat became nearly impossible; till the in- 
offable seqen andeihrect ccd chastiseiieu. of «a noble famtify, and 
i the atmest legal vengeance of a wealthy one, impended alike over 
his guilty head. The latter he was most inclined to brave; but even 
| this he thought to avert by a stroke of demoniac ingenuity and con- 
| Summate baseness ; extricating himself from his involvement with 
| her whom he decided on resigning, by the sacrifice, the gratuitous 
| unfounded sacrifice, of the reputation of the future mother of his 
children! 


The plea was unanswerable, and unanswered by those to whom it 


heere | Was originally urged; but a providential indiscretion revealed it to 
pad |. | his princely seat, from the hill we have descended, its grand aud 
The daring exposure of their persons in the field, | 


. ‘ é , ed oaoble features were aljoue visible; you are now nearer, and can dis 
from the first, disconcerted Burman ideas of fighting, and the despe- eer reeey binge e, : 


her who was its subject, and poetical justice was in some measure 


| satisfied, when Sir William lived to be denied admittance to her, as 
| she sat at the same open window with her scarce less indignant ri- 


val, while her proud father inflicted personal chastisement on him 
with a beggar’s crutch, which he apologized for polluting; and her 
noble brothers refused him the satisfaction which gentlemen alone, 
they said, were entitled to claim. 

The infamy of this transaction drove Sir William to the Conti- 
nent, aud for some years nothing was heard of him, but as a con- 
noisseur and patron of the arts, for which his talents and education 
amply qualified him. Shunned by cur few countrymen who then 
visited Italy, he naturally associated with the natives, and found, in 
the relaxed tone of their morality, congenial attractions. After a 
heartless round of uumeaning gallantries, however, the unsophisti- 
cated character and rare beauty of the daughter of a Milanese man 
of letters, who died at Rome, leaving her wholly unprovided for, seem- 
ed to fix Sir Williaa’s wandering inclinations. He became desper- 


, ately in love with Bianca, attempted as usual to seduce, but failing 


was married to her by a priest of her own persuasion. So at least 
it was rumoured at Rome, from whence Sir William had retired, before 
the ceremony, toa villa on thebanks of the lake of Como. Here he 
lived for some time, deeply enamoured, as fame reported, of his fair 
bride; here were born to hina son and daughter, objects, it was 
said, of his doating fondness. His natural restlessness, however, 
svon manifested itself, in a desire to travel; and Bianca, having 
traversed with him almost the whole of Southern Europe, ventured 
atlength to hint a hope of visiting that happy England of which she 
had heard so much, and of which her children at least were destined 
At this proposal Sir William became moody and 


, ; is b he | bh of bitt on hich | irritable, (if indeed, as is doubted, he ever was otherwise,) long re- 
‘ > , ° > |e yr oO ay ockeryv phic . A : . ‘ . 

oy av experienced Sy ren ; but the laugh yitter mockery which | pelled it with unnecessary violence and indignation, thea as sudden 

waked him from his fool’s paradise, was the knell of death to more | ¥ 


than one confiding female heart. Ov some of these the village 
churchyard heaved its nameless turf; they were unknown and for- 
gotten, save in the imperishable records of eternity. But in early 
youth, ere the ‘“* down of the soul” (as Sicard’s dumb pupil finely 
called innocence) ought to have been brushed off by collision with 
the world, Sir William aimed at and achieved that “ bad eminence’’ 
in the seducer’s art which sacrifices to a momentary triamph the 
exquisitely tempered feelings and delicately fragile reputation of an 
equal. Heaven forbid that [ should undervalue the simple inno- 
cence and unblemished character of a village maiden! but these | 





rably entangled, ere the cherished suitor sinks into the specious be- 


. 


Sir William had chosen bis ground with the consummate art of a 


ly and capricionsly yielded with a smile of fiendish exultation on his 
lips, as he made the now scarce wished-for concession. They landed 


at length on the proud island, te which Bianca’s thoughts had long * 


been fondly turned; but those only who have experieuced the utter 
desolateness of London to the unknown or forgotten, can picture 
with what sadness she soon gazed on its dingy streets and smoky 
atmosphere, or on the myriads who thronged past her windows with 
not a thought of her or her fortunes ! 


Her children began to droop, and Sir William removed them and 


her toa villa near town; where, though a few male guests occasiou- 
ally resorted, no female visitant came to welcome the timid foreignes 
or initiate her in England’s courtesies, or Fngland’s customs. 


This 
»xcited some painful surprize; it became fearful reality when the 
decent English nurse (who had replaced, at their own desire, the 


shivering Italian attendants, pining to return to their own land ot 
sunshine) announced, in terms softened by her evident sympathy for 
her gentle and interesting mistress, the impossibility of her remain- 
His disposition is kindly and fiend; and Agnes Vernon, the portionless but lovely daughter of a ing with one whose claim to the title of Lady Neville was more than 
e likes to see all about him happy. He is not very | widowed mother, with neither father nor brother to “ follow the bub- 
r capable of close and continued application, but he |ble reputation to the pistol’s mouth,” was just the bemg whom it was 
ither on we re activity, and not a day passes, but he goes abroad, luxury to betray, and sport to abandon. Elated.with his notice, 


suspected. 


The veil fell at once from poor Bianca's eyes; a thousand incon- 


sistencies in her lord’s conduct, a thousand fluctuations in bis still af- 





¢back, or on au elephant, or in a boat. He has always dazzled by his accomplishments, madly, devotedly attached to him- 
‘i partial to Europeans, and there is no doubt, that to |self, Agnes’s simple wonder that such a gifted being should have 
y's the ultimate preservation of the prisoners to be as- |thought of marrying her at all, was easily reconciled to that purpose 
He is not bigoted to his. own religion, but appears very |being for prudential reasons delayed. Of its ultimate fulfilment, no 
utto any. His time is chiefly spent in amusements, as mu-|doubtever crossed her imagination; avd when in evil hour she 


® chief 
ribed, 


idiffere 





fectionate behaviour, a thousand meannesses that dissimulation is 
heir to, flashed on her memory, and confirmed the appaling state- 
ment. She neither fainted nor went into hysterics, but with a statue- 
like composure, more affecting. as the nurse said, than all the fr 

of despair, gazed on her unconscious children, and awaited Sir 
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William’s return. He read in her countenance that the truth had | before his gay daughter deserted him in triamph, shut his doors, as | years, had crept into the construction and management of these 
reached her, aud was turning his impotent vengeance on the officious | he said for ever, on his humble Beatrice, for avowing herself a chris-| speeches from the throne, from that which formerly prevailed. Un. 
informer, when Bianca, calmly, though every nerve quivered with | tian, and marrying a parson. He kept his word while health lasted ; der the former practice, it was usual to give to Members, especially 
d him to hear in presence of his humble, buttwice, when racking paia and imminent peril have been his por- | to the younger ones, the opportunity of knowing, and of conside: ing 








suppressed agony, requeste 


but apright couatrywoman, the decision of a not less conscientious fo-| tion, a temale form has hovered unsought, but uanchiddeu, around beforehand, the principal topics adverted to in the Speech to be de. 


reigner. Though freed, she trusted, from past guiltin the sight of 
God, by her periect confidence in the rite which joined their hands, 
nothing could reconcile her to remaining for a moment wader the 
roof of one who could thus profane a sacrament to the ruin of a fel- 
low-creature; and-she threw berself on the compassion of the nurse, 
for an asylum for herself and the infaut in her arms, trem whom, 
she trusted, he would not be barbarous enough to separate her. 

This exertion of hevoic spirit in one so habitually gentle and com- 
plying, revived in its full force, the attachment which Sir William 
had in truth always felt towards the only being he perhaps ever te- 
ally loved. ‘The thoughtof parting with her was not to be borne:— 
for once he*felt that sop nistry would be unavailing, and honesty the 
only policy, if he meant to secure to his waning years the solace he 
was little likely to weet elsewhere [le offered immediate marriage 
by priests of both conmunions; but when Bianca. turni him | 
with indignant silence, asked the nurse if it would leg her} 
darling children, and was answered in the negative, the forlorn mo- 
ther raised her eves iv mute appeal to a higher tribunal, and ras 
fromthe abode of her be'rayer, with a determination which nothi 

«short of absolute ferce could have withstood 

Sir William let this first torrent of just indignation expend itself, | 
“trusting that time and maternal affection would bring her back again. | 
Ile was mistaken. 
spectable lodging, and employment for her talents as an artist; and | 
it was not till he held out a lure the most irresistible to a mother’s | 
heart that he could shake her steadfast purpoce of never again ad 
mitting him to her presence. 











his couch, and in his delirium he has been heard to gall it by the 
name of bianca! 

Sir William’s affections now ‘centred on his son, who passed 
through ‘every gradation of school and college with distinction, 
whose form blended his mother’s beauty with his father’s grace, but 
who in rectitude of sovl too thoroughly resembled her to tolerate 
the equivocal existence his father had chalked out for him as the 
juxurious enfant gate of a profligate coterie. ‘Were the fortune 
you can give me without injury to others,” said he, ‘ sufficient to 
support me in idleness, | would aot vegetate in useless obscurity.— 
You have given me an education which is of itself an inheritance ; 
it remains with me to improve it, and carve for myself a name, 
which it is unhap,fily not yours to bestow.” 

The consciousn talent, and the advantages of education, 


livered atthe opening of a Parliament; and he sifould still main. 
tain, that the former practice was by wuch the safer and more cop. 
venient one, and that very serious evils, in a variety of cases, had 
arisen out of the departure from it. (Hear) Yet often as he hag 
felt it necessary to urge this matter upon the attention of the House 
it was a topic, of which, at least, the Speech from the Throne, on 
this occasion, had deprived him, For, undoubtedly, he could no: 
expect the House tu listen to him with a grave countenance— even 
were he himself able, with a grave face, to complain of not having 
been allowed three or four days, for the purpose of considering, sty. 
dying, weighing. aud digesting « Speech, that was composed —(so 
far as he had been able to catch its import by hearing it read from 
the Chair, and by the «cho of it in the speeches which the House 
hai just heard from the Honourable Mover and Seconder of the Ad. 





would have rendered arles an Ornament to the legal profession, 
aud permitted him to aspire to the highest honours But Sir William 
indignant at his son’s declining to-sacrificé to his humour every hope 
of independence and distinction; would lend no assistance; and an 
incipient barrister, with the self devial of a stoic, and the frugality 
of an anchorite, cannot live on air. Broken-hearted with selfish op- 
position, sick of domestic discord, disgusted with orgies hideous to a 
mind delicate by nature, aud stung by disappointment, Charles sud- 


er was dated from on board a man of war, the interest of a favourite 
schoolfellow baving procured him ao appointment in the navy. 

Sir William though affecting the utmost displeasure, would now 
have made any concession to rescue from the chauces of war the 


dress )—composed, from beginning to end, of bianks. {A laugh |} 
Never betore tad he heard Speeches, delivered eiluer by his Majes- 
ty, from the Toroue, or by any one of his Majesty's Ministers, which 
| touched so lightly—wiich said such nothings—upon sume of the im. 
| portant subjects it alluded to; while it left out others, of the highest 
mowent, entirely, though such were precisely the topics it ought 
jane clearly to have discussed, And reaily, judging from the ap- 
| pearance of that House—from the manner im which it had heard 


Bianca found, through her humble friend, a re- dehily left home, no one knew whither; aud his fiest letter to his fath- | this Speech read, and (trom the sort of unpression produced by the 


| Obse: vations of the two Hon Gentlemen who had so ably moved 
j and seconded the Address, he was tuily persuaded, that such also 
} Was the jatimate conviction of ali who had heaid the Speech iy ques- 
| tion. [Hear ] But when he spoke thus of the detects aud oiaissions 


He offered to transfer a large part of his property to Scotland, | hope and pride of his wayward heart; but Charles, like his poor |i tt, he begged it might not be supposed, that he atiibuted any 
where his future residence would legalize his tardy nuptials, aud Je-| mother, was firm in what he couceived a principle of duty; and a) blame io the preparers of the speech. They were defects mcideut 


gitimize his children 


The last consideration prevailed, and Bianca | recklessness of lite began to mingle with the excitement of his new | Mure or less to tue prevailing passion for making these Speeches; 


j}and the Speeches themselves were. more or less a mere civility ou 


consented for theirgakes to endure, when the transfer should be com-| profession, in keeping bim steady to his purpose : , ’ r 
pleted, their father’s society, and forfeit the self-respect which she, ° Itis a shorter, and perhaps surer road to fame, than the toilsome | the part of the Crown to the Parliament. I hey geverally, tov, as 
hitherto justly cherished by vowing honour and obedience to one | pati of study,” wrote be in answer; “there is glory to be aimed at | had been observed for many successive Sessions of Parliament, 
whem she could not but despise. She loved him, however, still—she lif Live, and an honourable grave at least, if L tatl’’ The last words | Were So tramed, as to say as little as possible upon the most dificult 


had loved him with a young heart’s intense devotion, and the eruel | 
circumstances of their separation, his heartless deceytion of her for | 
so many years, the probable fate of ber children with sucha parent, | 
all preyed on a constitution little fitted to brave the rigours of an 
English winter of uncommon severity Consumption manitesied it- 
self, of that rapid and fatal kind which in ttaly is regarded as little 
short of pestilence; and the more doubtful it became whether she 
could ever reach ~cotland alive, the more ardent grew her desire to 
accomplish this darling object, aud the more vehemently did ir 


were prophetic Prompted by that ardour for distinction, which, in 
a less p rilous profession, might have achieved wonders, the gallant 
midshipman volunteered on atiearly impracticabfe se. vice, perform- 


ledlit, aud fell at two-and-tweuty, with the colours of an enemy's fort 


twisted round his body; and the highest meed of his country’s re- 
gret which perhaps ever was earned by one so young . 
Peace to his ashes !—I owe it to you and myself, to cheer our spirits 
after this long melan holy history ; and it shall be by introducing to 
you another naval here, more fortunate than poor Charles, and the 


Williatn curse the tardiness of lawyers aud the incapacity of pnysi- very sight of whose bright sunny face, and litle marine paradise, 


j circumstances of the times; but, in no instance, had a Speech from 
| the Chrone ever so completely failed to notice such subjects, as the 
| present oue had done. (Hear, hear.] He hoped, however, ihat he 
}should live to see the day when this species of introduction to the 
| business of the Session, this most useless, and, because useless, most 
unseemly he would not use a harsher epithet) ceremouy would be 
dispensed with The best thing in the Speech which had been desive:ed 
on the present occasion, was, that the Hou Moverfhimself, who must 
have had all the necessary Opportunities of consi ‘ering it beforehand 
| could flud no other way to dispose of it but by escaping from it. And 





cians. The purchase was at length completed, the horrors of winter | Wil put us iu good humour with the qworld again. ) tar, mdeed was he (Mr. B.) from fiading fault with him ont. at score, 
had somewhat subsided. and Bianca, to whom the journey by land | To be continued | because such a course, in relatiun to such a speech, was matter ot 
It his Hon. and Learned Friend, (Mr Winn) 


was manifestly a matter of impossibility, was carried ov board a ves- | Steeemmeevommemennme sy ewe aang = ee | absolute necessity : 

sel, fitted up by her agonized destroyer with every comfort the voy-| TR a wet tt A WY P) | who belonged to that profession which bead supposed especialy to 
: . possess the faculty of speaking about nothing at all. [A laugh] had 

- -| discovered that bere was a Speech upon which even that faculty 


age could adiit of. A storm, which arose on thei first embarkation | LP colts? rads si0'§ sexed QD 
. : ’ ; ae 1 11 er, a 

proved a severe trial to the sufferer’s scanty portion of strength and | x} et a ye fry 39 -waeold ‘ 
spirits; a yet more cruel one was inflicted by the calms which sue- | LTP LL cy , sriiziiene, could not avail lim, and aad been obliged to make a digressiou to 
; ¥ hd : pete ‘ ial taal ‘ . . : : ° 
ceeded. It wasonaday move resembling May than February that | aceite subjects that had been altogether omitied out of that Speech, hi 
Bianea’s expiring glance first rested on the blue bills of Scotland — | OPENING OF THE NEW PARLIAMENT. Hon. and Learned Friead was justified in his digression ; but Uy 
She saw that afew hours would place within her reach the object to | House «f Lords, Nov. 21, 1826-\ Very same ounssious formed one of ihe grounds of his (Mr. B.’s 
At ten minutes before two, the King arrived at the Elouse, and at | coiplaints He reaily was Lound, at the same time, to observe, al- 
‘niminnies affer two, having sebed, bis Majesty entered, and tock | PF ‘he praises in which his Hlon. Friend had indulged, of the smooth- 





} 
° 


which she had sacrificed so much, felt that it was desimed to be | 
. a . . ‘ \ 
otherwise, turned an eye of aivek reproach on hin w hose victim she | t& 
Phe Louse of Commons were then sum. / 8€88 @ad the richness of the agricaliural soil of this country, that 


had been in life and in death, clasped her children to her breast, and | his seat upon the Thione | 01 
expired ! | moned to the bar, in the usual form, by the Usher of the Black Rod, | “!* “peech itself possessed, at least, one similai good quality, tor: 
lhere wa: enouch of selfishness in Sir William’s sorrow to ensure its! aud having taken their station, with the Speaker at their head, his | **5 fertile aswellas flat It embvaced a great number of topics, ii 
Sincexity. He had lost the only being whom his faults alone would | Majesty delivered the following Specch in an audible toue: vit Was exphieit upon Nove, or Upod nope of the more important Ones 
never have estranged; and after many fruitless sacrifices in te dis- His Hon. Friend liad just directed their aitention, With some anxiety 
posal of his property, he had failed in purchasing for the children, “| have called you together at this time for the special purpose of 19 OEE Prt Of the ape ch, in which, as he stated it, they were ryverd 
of whom he was justly proud, the place in society which, but for his communicating to you the measure which | jadged it necessary to te . to proceed in the business of economy and retrenchment Th the 
own gratuitous villainy, would have been their indisputable right.| take in the month of September, for the admission tuto the Potts of | P™™*° expenditure. a did appear to him, that his Honourable aud 
‘The first vehemence of his grief expended itself ia erecting a splen-! the United Kiagdom of certain sorts of Foreiga Grain not then ad- | L arned Frieud, before he proceeded to make those observations 
did mausoleum to his unostentatious Bianca, and ia spoiling his chil- | yyissible by law. r ) which this passage had elicited, should have recollected that rule o! 
dren, whom, with his usual reckless selfishness, he prepared fora lor «| have directed a copy of the Order te Council, issued on that | the law, w hich held, *‘ that deception is apt to lurk under generall- 
of probable future difficulty and trial, by the most unlimited ond oecasion to be laid before ‘you, and | confidently trust that you will i Now that rule ought to be a very great Comfort to his Hui 
enervating indulgence. For a time they sufficed to amuse his soli- | see sufficient reason for giving your sanction to the provisions of that | Friend; aud should operate to relieve him from the alarm which he 
tude, but it ceased at length to be voluntary; and the same causes! Qrder and for carrying them Lass alnovahennceniim, had evidently couceived at the bare suggestion of economy and re 
which affected his respectability ia England keeping those of his) «4 have great satistaction in being able to inform you, that the a oe Estimates for Che cupreat yeas. [Laugh 
own rank.at a distance in Scotland, he was drawn, by mere inability | hopes entertained at the close of the last >ession of Parliament, re- ter ] Elis Hon. and Learaed Friend tad had Jess experience thau 


. . . ® eet . ° . . : . ° ° alt yr Boi mM: are 4 vs S 2@ 22 ‘oti ”% 
to tolerate his own reflections, into admitting to bis house and fami- | specting the termination of the war in the Burmese territories, have | himself [Mr i.) in the matters of King’s Speeches and Estimates, 


“ My Lords and Gentiemen, 


| 


} 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 


liarity all that equivocal trilie of parasites and hangers-on whom ta- | been fulfilled, aud that a peace as been concluded in that quarter, otherwise the very last alarm which he could ever have been subject 
stinct draws, like birds of prey, around the disrepatable rich man, | highly honourable to the British arms, and to the Councils of the |‘. , A 

| British Governnient io fodia. ae ee iyo [A Laugh.] Even had the Speec) 

, : : . od fr ‘ | irom the Throve specifically pledged the Goverumeut to frame thei 

It wre over this ont that his eldest daughter eqvecpe d fae school : . . ; yp }upen the most modest scale the apprehensions of his Honourabic 

to preside. Gay, giddy, and accomplished, as unlimited indulgence | their earnest desire to cultivate the relations of peace and friendly | “Oye : ? etree ange 

: : ~ | and Learned Friend would have been quite unfounded. In point! 

ther’s name, inherited many of the chief features of his person and, “‘t am exerting myself with unremitting anxiety, whether singly, | staat tan Genie ae tektinaas Cilemeaiing ad Uiiteheed 8 tania tao be 

haracter) went through all the routine of follies in which an unprin-| or in conjunction with my allies, as well to arrest the progress of |”. / . ; sters to ira Yomi 

c ) & F J ? Jane 3 timates after a low rate, which he had ever beard use, even ina 


}to, would have been a dvead of those Estimates being framed in tov 
excluded by his vices from the followship of his peers. 
“ | coutinue to receive from al Foreign Powers assurances of | 
‘and lavis! expense could make her, Wilhelmine (who, with her faz' uaderstanding. - 
Pp ( , » | fact, this production employed the most vague and general expres 
4 ; ¥ ; 4 ° | H ate iti ~ " a H . . eo, 
cipled society, and the absence of maternal protection, could involve | existing hostilities, as to prevent the interruption of peace in diile-} - : ’ A gal 
Pp y a , B : I I I King’s Speech. The language was to this effect :—that his Majesty 


a high spirited and thoughtless creature. The transcendant beauty, | reat parts of the world. 


‘willtake care that the Estimates shall be formed with as muci a 


on which Sir William had reckoned for procuring her a_ brilliant al- 
liance, narrowly failed to plunge ber in an abyss of degrad«tion, 
from which it was relief to have her extricated by one of the, need- 
iest and most worthless of his tribe of household flatterers. A 
princely portion was necessary to achieve the transformation of his 
idol daughter into the wife of a profligate adventurer. The price 
was paid, and enabled the grateful pair to breathe the congenial at- 
mosphere of Paris, whence the distant sound of their follies and ex 
cesses alone visited the ear of Sir William, and with;it the voice of 
‘ deep upbraiding trom the tomb of a mother! 

While his eldest daughter was thus characteristically requiting the 
blind partiality which gave the reins to her every caprice, that pale 
and trembling child of sorrow and misfortune, whom Bianca had 
borne in anxicty and nursed in tears,and whose constitution par- 


took of the delicacy, while her temper exhibited the shrinking timi- | 


dity of her mother’s, had grown up amid parental indifference, un- 
spoilt by indulgence, if uncheered by kindness, and indebted to the 
honest English nurse, towhom her dying mother had bequeathed 
her, for lessons of simple piety and intant virtue which uothing 
could eradicate from her mind. She had wo shining talents, and 
for sound judgment Sir William had no value. She was plain in 
person, and retiring in manners; and though, when gout asserted 


its hereditary claims on one not distinguished for patience, ber un- | 


obtrusive services were duly appreciated; with returning health 
she was forgotten, and, except at meals, her presence among the 
dashers of her father’s circle was neither desired nor missed. 

There was a large old library in the house, where Beatrice spent 
her time, unheeded and undirected. Her father’s rage for education 
had soon passed away, and he had little toleration for the dulness 


of even his more gifted pupils; so when the only church-going mem- | 
ber of the family was sometimes courteously invited by the minis. | 
ter’s worthy mother to rest herself at the maose, courage was at last | 


summoned to ask advice respecting ber studies from the pious modest 
incumbent, whose @uet manners and gentle character were the 
connterparts of her own. The advice was given with honest satis- 


faction, and followed with patient diligence. It led to an intercourse, 
whose consequences may be anticipated ; aud Sir William, shortly 


w Gentlemen of the House of Commons, Sicttais ts a e ; ' , SS tae OR al, 
| “| have directed the estimates for the ensuing year to be prepared, | eye Ww economy, as the exigeucies of ied tune pe? pea os ' hi 
'and they will, in due time, be laid before you. mit.” hy —nobody ever heard the word economy” employed! 
“‘T will take care that they shall be forined with as much attention } a King’s Speech, ny retrenchment mentioned “4 the apeech of re ¥ 
| toeconomy as the exigencies of the pablic service will permit. are Majesty s Ministers, without such a qualification Ant aa 
“ The distress which has pervaded the commercial and manufac- >in vl the most wasteful and extravagant tines of the Gen cre 
turing classes of my subjects, during the last twelve months, has intentions of retrenchment and economy had never been hinted at) 
affected some important branches of the Revenue. But L have the | ®?Y other way. [Hear, hear.] He would fain have his rina 
| satisfaction ef informing you, that there has been no such diminu- ble and Learned Friend comforted, moreover, by the sag wy or 
‘tion in the internal cousumption of the country, as to excite ay ap- | even. Wem the strictest ee promuees “4 " we Saeed 
prehensions that the greatsources of our Wweaith aud prosperity have ahject of aduinistration—wies the vee OEM cxpedseed, er , 
| its earnest desire that it should be practised in every departinen! 
,the State—when a firm resolution was declared on the part o! )* 


been impaired. 
! 
** My Lords, and Gentle ; 
\** My Lords, and Gentlemen, ‘ ae : 
| . . ‘ ae P Matesty’s er 2 ‘ > wis le , > po ulation © 
* Lhave deeply sympathized with the sufferings which have been | 8, sty ay ner gw pene hg W — c= whol hong sedapliel 
re F Oe. . . i the not be 4 i . @$ poss C pant 
| for some time past so severely felt in the manulacturing districts of | og aps, aa: eae Th pleats ey Sees = Pant ae he ba 
| the country i with, by the adoption of every practicable retrenchment (for h 
. + ° — ° ve 2ar . ¢ + -_ j rover p some ¢ 
*“T have contemplated, with great satisfaction, the exemplary pa- Vaaen nent i rap ren ere eng ont guurepebanet Lis 
. . . 1s > “aSIODS 4 )—aAlaArMINC Aas aA Ms wonld nave been, at such 3, . 
ience with which those sufferings have been be . —" re e. ‘ ; yt 
| en gs ene oe he iiries | Hon. aud Learned Friend, yet. if the period for producing the Es 


| ©The depression under which the trade and manufactures of the | : “pr 
| ‘mates had not then arrived, those alarms of his Hon. F riend wou 


'country have been labouring has abated more slowly: than 1 had | ‘ 

} : . . rs . subsequeutly tiave prov unfounded as they now We 
thought myself watranted tn anticipating. But | retain a firm ex- | ~ sa i _ ee one re a + ba wars dicel vated by the ve!) 
| pectation that this abatement will be progressive, and that the time | aes eee Meets Geet eee or | 


|: 4 : ‘ {first page of the very fir Sstimates laid upou the table; ! 
isnot distant when under the blessing of Divine Providence, the ~— - = Lar re oe ae zs the asi value ‘ 
r vould he “ar : s 1d what was alu 
commerce and industry of the United Kingdom will have resumed | oi were. Sery pen ag Pge Fe nv vanity of slat 
. . - ’ | . — . g w Y 
their wonted activity.” } professions of economy so made, an a f 


, . : ‘ founded upon such professions. [ Hear. ] Among the omissi”!" 
» His Majesty then retired, with the same state as he entered: the | nat he (Mr. Brougham) had to charge upon this Speeclr from 
| Commons Feturned to their Licuse; and the House of Lords ad- throne, there were two of which he must especially complain“ 
omnes at five o'clock. }one (which had been but ill supplied by his Hlon. and Learn 
, House of Commons, Nov. 22,1826 | Friend, in that part of his digressions that extended to her e 
THE ADDRES. | was, that which regarded the present state of lreland—{ Hear. 
His Majesty’s Speech having been read by the Speaker— \the other respecting this very topic of retrenchment. Wow © a 
The How T. LIDDELL rose to hove au address of thanks to his | strike him as one of the most extraordinary ii idents he ever ™ 
Majesty for the same, which he did in a very neat and appropriate | membered to have happened upon an occasion of this kind, iat 
| Speech. The motion was secoyied by Mr. WINN, and the Ad-}in the minds of all mea—whesher ia the Sistes Kingdom, of ui’ 
| dress was then read from the Chair. | part of the United Empire—there prevailed but one common ¢ 
|} Mr. BROUGHAM said, it had often fallen te, bis lot, on occasions | ion on the present aspect of public alanis; and that ext » os 
, of this hind, to complain of the very dikyrent gs racine which, of late , lance ouly to Gyose measures which related tu ihe food of tne pews 
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and, in many minds, even above those in importance—the urgent | whom he hac addressed himsel/) aud he speke only to the Hon. | question itself will so be discussed, 


I trust that I shall not be con- 


imperious necessity was felt of haviag the affairs of Ireland speedi- | Meuihers by woom he was surrounded. Ete had deewed it to be his | sidered to utter any thing which can be thought disrespectful tathe 


ly though maturely and diligently, considered—that from beginning | bounden duty vot ty suffer the present occasion of addressing them, 
’ = . = 


to end of this Speech the name of treland should never once occur 
[Cries of hear, hear, from the Opposition Benches.] He had net a 
very distinet recollection of the matter; but this circumstance te- 
minded him of an extraordinary and analagous fact tha’ distinguish- 
ed the commencement of the American war At that period—at 
that very moment when we had already arrived at the crisis In 
which all men’s eyes were turned towards America—when the word 
« America” was on the quivering lip of every man livre, who thought 
of the condition, or felt for the wellare of nis country—amony all 
the topics to which the Speech from the Throne then delivered direc- 
ted the atteation of the House, the name of America, either by spe- 
cific mention, or implied allusion, was not to be found. [LH ar.] doe 
Ireland was a name altogether omitted on the present occasion, In 
the instance he had just adverted to, so iar was the omission of 


America from being congenial to the. hopes or the expectations of 


men, on either side af the Atlantic, that a most remarkable circum- 
stance (as he had.heard but a few minutes before trom a gentleman 
who was in America at the time) took place in one of her cities on 
the arrival of acopy of the Royal Speech there. It was thought 
in America to be a bitter satire npon the Monarch and the Parlia- 
ment of thiscountry ; insomuch, that the man who first ventured to 
romulzate it, was cast into prison asa gross libeller, and was kept 
confined there until bis vindication arrived in the shape of official 
despatches to the Representative of the British Goverumeut in that 
place. He would venture to say, with respect to Lreland, that no 
man, not being acquainted with the contents of this document—no 
man who remembered what had passed within the last few years, or 
the events which still were passing in that country, would betieve 
that such a speech could hate been pronounced at this time — 
{ Hear }—Obvious reasons prevented hin (Mr. Brougham) from at 
present enlarging. for another instant, ov this untortunate subject; 
but he protested against its omission, and though he declined now to 
discuss it, he should expect to hear—not at present, perhaps, but 
certainly hereafter, some strong reasons assigned in justification of 
thatomission. By much the best, and by far the most satisfactory, 
would be—the proposition ov the part of his Majesty's Government, 
of some measure of sound, and liberal, and enlightened policy— 
calculated to efiect the end of doing justice to Irelaad, and of sav 
ing the trish people from the horrors, the combined horrors, of a 
civil and religious warfare; of protecting the country in what had 
been made its weakest point, but what, well managed, ought to be 
the very tight arm of its strength; of the strength of the United 
Empire [Hear.] As to the question of retrenchment, it might be 
said by some, * When the estimates come before us, it will be time 
enough to think of that.’ Bat takiog inte account the vague isn- 
port of terms like those employed in the speecli—of ail which, was 
to be found there on this topic; and listening a little to the reports 
which he heard cireulating around him, (some of them, by the bye, 
verified by outward and visible signs) he mast Countess, that he could 
not help feeling strongly impressed with the couviction, that one 


reason why no more direct and specific pledge, biuding the House | 


to effect further retrenchments in the public expenditure, had been 
given on this occasion, was—that certain propositious might he ex- 
pected to be speedily laid before it, savouring of any thing rather 
than of retrenchment—of any thing rather than a disposition to 
economise our resources—of any thing rather than a due regard - 
he would not say to the prejudices, but to the just and natural teel- 
ings of the people of this country—[hear, hear|—propositions, in 
short, which, once submitted, it might be a hazardous thing to at- 
tempt predicting the consequence of carrying. But he doubted 
whether they ever could be carried through the House; or, if gar- 


. ] ‘, ~ 
ried, he was sure they would be so, with. the deep, unagmnous, ami | 


londly expressed reprobation ef the people of England [Hear, 
hear] ‘These were not times for tampering with the feelings or the 
opinions of the people of England. The people were in a conddi- 
tion of extreme distress, and that distress extended not to any one 
class, but affected the fatming as. well the manufacturing Ciasses 
Foolish theories had been set afloat, the effect of which was to attri- 
bute the prevailing distress to causes, that, instead of having heigh- 
tened, had rather, in trath, alleviated it; causes, part of which were, 
by the nature of tnings, absolutely unconnected with it; while anoth- 
er part suppli da real set off against those afflictions, and tended to 
mitigate rather than to increase them. But let the real causes of 
such distress be what they might—and whatever might be the col. 
jateral evils, by some expected to result from the application of the 
remedies which had been proposed: or assuming that the distresses 
which it was anticipated would arise from them to the agricultural 
interest might be as severe as.ever their alarms had predicted; m 
all, inany, in every case, one method remained to us—there were 
means within our power which must, at any rate, alleviate these dis- 
tresses. [Hear] ‘These were retrenchment—the saving of the 
public income—the repeal of noxious taxes—the reduction of pub- 


ie burthens—the cutting down of every estimate, not merely to the | 
rate at which the most moderate of them was now framed, but to) 


that rate to which the people of England felt they had a right— 
(aye! and would make that Assembly too, feel, if it wished to con- 
tinue substantially to govern them, that ithad the right, aud owed 
the duty) to cut them down. [Hear] ‘This was. the very least 
which Parliament, under the circumstances of the country, could 
do. Not one single sizpence must be uselessly speat. [Hear, 
hear.] The reduction of every salary of the public functionaries, 
in the Civil, Naval, and Miliary Department, from the highest to 
the lowest; the allowing nota single farthing of the money which 
is wrung, hardly wrung, from. though still conteatedly paid by, the 


suffering people of this empire, to be expended but upon services, | 


the absolute, indispensable necessity of which would justify such ex- 
penditure. This course of proceeding only would satisfy the peo- 
ple of England = If such a course would relieve them—and as far 
as it wentit noust relieve them—that relief they hada clear right to. 
But if, even if it should fail to de so, it would still be giving them 
that which they had an undoubted right to demand ; and that which, 
43 their right, the House ought to tremble to dream of refusing 
them. It would give to the people the satisfaction of knowing that, 
While they were suffering under the pressure of almost unendurable 
torments, the Members of the Legislature, or of the Government, 
were not revelling in the squanderings of their hard earnings, or 
Permitting the unsparing and wasteful expenditure of their resour- 
Ces, But he had heard of great public works which were carrying 
on—ot new palaces ‘Talk of vew palaces atsuch a moment as this! 
~~[hear, hear ]—talk of architectural improvements, of architectu- 
ral beauty, and taste, aud ornaments, at such a moment as this! Let 
Hon. Gentlemen believe him, that, if they had the feelings of an 
English House of Commons— of such men.as hed sat thers before 
them, they wauld direct their attention to other subjects, with a 
View to satisfy the country, and to secure her safety. [ct them be- 
lieve him when he told them, that of all the architectural ornaments, 
or decoratipns, which, at this time, could attract to the metropolis, 
aw eyes of the whole country—the very best, and purest, and most 
penaprate would be, unfinished palaces ;—unfinished palaces .while 

© people of England were suffering. (Hear.] He had now.,ex- 
Pressed his own conviction om this subject, without allowing himself 
tohe deterred by the risk of exciting dissatisfaction in any quarter; 
ow of eliviting expressions of digpleasure fram any ene of thosesto 


feelings of the house, if t say, thaf,in the mean time, we will not 
| Upon ihe opening of the new Parliament, to pass by, without de- | be provoked into any further argumenis on the subject. The Hon. 
iciaring his strong and decided impression that they could do | aud Learned Gentleman opposite, complains, that the Hon. seconder 
their duty to the peopte only by porsuing the two courses winch he | of the A cress is not only too well satisfied with the promises in the 
had endeavoured to point out, and by having recourse to such inva-| Speech of retrenchment to be effected by Government in the public 
sures as might seem vest adapted tor those purposes; in five, by | expend.ture, but that, in another way, he even entertains an unrea- 
paciiyig Leeland, in doing hey justice; and keeping iugland peace- | sonable degree of dread lest that retrenchment should be excessive. 
able, by giving her ali her rights, aud reducing her public expendi- | Now, Sir, itis certainly a satisfaction to those who happen to have 
ture Hear, hear.] | veen the fravners of that paragraph in his Majesiy(s Speech. to find 
Mr. Svc:etary CANNING then rose amidst repeated cheers, which | (hatit bas created in the Hon. and Learned Gentleman, and the Hon. 
revdered him for some seconds inaudible in the gallery, He pro. | -econder, two such different opinions as to its import. [A:laugh.] 
ceeded fo say, that tae nothigguess of the speech, upon which the | For, according to one of them, at least, the apprehension to be exci- 
Hon. and Learned Geutlemen had just been commenting, had been | ted would apply to an excess of economy, and not of expense, on 
|remedied to him, he presumed, by the amplifications of the Eon. ihe partof Government; I do assure the Honourable and Learned 
Members, who had moved aud seconded the Address ; and, unques- | Geotleman that, unless the speech had been so specific as-to enter 
| flonebiy, Whatever were its obscurities or deficiencies, the Speech— into full details upon every topic, the promise of retrenchment could 
{Cit he uudersiood the Right Honourable Gentieman correcily,) must | uot have been of a less general nature; yet Ido not blame-him for 
have derived great aivantages from the observations of the Hon. | the extravagant construction he seems to think warranted by the 
and Learned Gea lmau limself. With respect, Sir—( Mr. Canning | terms employed, any more than I can blame the Hon. Secomder of 
continued)—.u that aucieut practice to which the Hon. and Learned | the Address for his fears upon the opposite account. [In neither-ease 
Gentleman has alluded, the custom of making public the King’s | could they exceed the extravagant notions which the Honourable and 
Speech, prior to the opening of the Parliament, at the commencement | Learned Gentleman opposite to me has formed to himself about seme 
of which it is to be delivered, [ believe that, during the earlier periods | undefined propositions that he imagines are about to be made to the 
of my Parliamentary experience, it was customary to read it tosuch | House He has, in fact, created some monster in his thoughts— 
Vembers of this House as thought fit to attend, at a place cailed the [ Laughter ]—with which, I, for one, am not acquainted—[ Laugh. 
Cock-pit, on the night before it was read by the King. What might | ter]—and which he has not himself thought fit more distinctly to in- 
be the advantages of that practice, upon which the Hon. and Learn- | dicate to us. Whatever his fears about these undescribed proposi- 
ed Gentleman insists, as compared with the existing custom, | am | tions may be, there is nothing, in my mind or to my knowledge, to. 
not prepared to say. The practice in question, however, was dis- | excitethem, [Hear, hear.] That flonourable and Learued Gen- 
continued many years ago, and, antil this time, I never heard any | tleman has come down to us, and not finding any part of the King’s . 
complaints about its discontinuance. Neither, Sir, am L aware of | Speech where these imaginary propositions could be detected, he has 
any time, at which the King’s speech wes laid betore the public, as | chosen to place them somewhere among the other omissions to which 
the Hon and Learned Gentlem in seems to intimate, so prematurely he has objected. [Hear, hear.] 
as to afford to Gentlemen aa opportunity of previously discuss ng its | Mr BROUGHAM said a few words across the table, we presume 
expressions. But the Hon. and Learned Gentleman goes on to ob- | in explanation, but they were quite inaudible to us, 
serve, that, with the discontinuance of this publication of the King’s) Sir. CANNING io continuation—t cau oniy say, then, Sir, that 
speech, a few hours earlicr than it takes place at the present day, | this is not the season to teli the Hon. and Learned Gentleman whe- 
there has grown up a custom of depriving Members of the wholesome | ther bis apprehensions are well or ill founded, [1 will be time enough 
)advantige of giving their previous consideration to the. mere mo- ‘0 do so when that season arrives ; but, I do assure the Honourable 
| inentons topics which it may happen toembrace Why, Sir, if he | and Learned Gentlemen, inthe meantime, that upon those naknown 
jpeserir have shewn that there was any thiug in the proposed address, | | Toposittens Of w hich be speaks, be bas really thrown a greai deal ot 
| winch he calis the echo of the King’s speech, that went to pledge | very good indignation away. [A laugh.) As to the other objection 
| the discretion of this House to the support of any specific measures | vl ihe Learned Gentleman, relative to the vagne manner in which he 
| connected with the subsects adverted fo inthat speech, he would have | S4ys retrenchment is spoken of, { should like to kuow, in what terms 
|laid a fair ground for his complaint; bat the Elon. and Learned Gen- | # government, meaning on such an oecasion to deal tarrly and ho- 
| Hleman’s complaint is of a directly coutrary kind. [A laugh] Ir) vesty With the country, could anounce its integtion of observing 
is, in effeet, that the speech is not full of debateable topics; and that | economy te its expenditure, but in the very terms employed in this 
upon this very first day ef the meeting of a Parliament, and of a speech? (Hear, hear] I grant, Sir, that these terms would not be 
jnew Parliament, there is no attempt made to pledge the House to | proper if it were really the intention of bis Majesty’s Goverpment to 
| the opinions that may be advanced in the speech of any man who | cul down all the establishments of the country for example [A 
| may feel disposed to concur in the Address which it is now proposed | !augh.j But thai certainly is net the intention of Ministers; and 
to carry up to the Throre. [Hear.] With respect to the custom that) Mien the Honovrabie and Learned Gentlemen appeals to something 
‘has long prevailed of avoiding the bringing forward in the King’s | in the opiuious of the people themselves, which he seems, to imagine 
i speech topics which may be liable to much discussion, and of calling |“?! be so great in its effect, as to anninilate the existence of this 
upon the House for nothing beyond what the Crown may have im- | House, showd it do wrong, and neglect their demands. I say, Sir, 
mediate occasion to solicit at their hands, | will venture to say, “ir, | (at, a the judgment of the people themselves, we have proceeded 
that a more contormable case cannot be addaced than this very | i the righ path, [Corers.| Butthe Honourable and Learned Gen- 
speech. Whg, Sir, it is notorious to the whole world, an! to nobody tlemen tells us that 11 is monstrous to be building palaces and public 
more so than to the Hon. and Learned Geatleman himself, that the |“ orks at this time, and deciares, that the most gratifying and grace: 
present Parliament has been called together at this, | own, most in-| tal ornaments, upon which the eyes of the country could now be 
| convenient part of the year, and there are maay to whom the incon- | fixed, would be—out vl regard to the suiferings of the people—publi¢ 
venience must be extreme—not with a view of precipitating the dis-| W0' bs 4nd palaces leit in aa Unfinished state: 
| cussion af any topics, but because, in deference to the law, and to a 
the spirit of the Constitution of this Country, it has been thought 
| proper to wssemble the new Parliament as quickly as possible, in or- |; ¢ 
}der to provide for the indemnity of ‘hose, who. acting under the 
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pressure of a great ne cessity, have vi lated the law. Litear, beard) 4 benefit to the people, and an advantage tothe country, | muintain 
{t may be very true, that it might not have been considered any gre«t | . 


(hat, When the prevailing complaint aniong the most numercus classes 
| ins arliament ir parts. or any excessive str their | ray ene woe 5 ses 
nsult to Parliament, on their parts. or any excessive stretch of their | of the community is, Want of employment, and a redundancy ot 
| prerogative, if this call had been deferred to a more convenient pe- | ) 
! 
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opera interrupta, minaque 
Murorum ingentes % 
ay, Sir, that he is mistaken ; | contend that such would be, by no. 
meaus, the case. Tsay, that public works, wisely adaiuistered, are 





, ' , | hands for labour, it is a strange aud idle thing to pretend that suc 
riod. But though [ think such a proceeding would not have subjected | works do not relieve them, and are nota epbotential benefit to F ea 
| , ’ ‘ . 

And | hold, that in this country, where the funds appropriated 

; negate } ed to 

count of it, yet it must be remembered that that which in itself may | those Soske are under the contro! of the people os. abe never be 
$ i ‘eo > . , t ° i y = } > rs > ; | ° e ‘ . . 7 . ’ 

| 2 ~ waa at precedent may be mischievous. (Cheers. }Coming to | cherished any notion of the incempatibility of the people’s happiness 

this House, however, with as assured an anticipation of the approba- | with the decent splendour of the Crown. | Hear. ] 1 do believe that 


tion we ve nture to solicit, as men can possibly fe el unde rany circum | herein England, there will never be felt that paltry envy which 
stances in wiich they have acted on theirown discretion, and know- ‘ 


ls ' ' | thinks it shall find a balm for its own distresses, and @ compensation 
| ing ourselves to be capable of proving an over-ruling necessity for) (oy its own evils, by pulling down and dishononring all that is more 
the measure we have ventured to take, and in relation to w hic h we splendid or more tortunate, around it, ‘Lhe Honourable and Learned 
entertain this confidence; yet. Sir, though actuated by all this con-| Geatieman may rest. satisfied that there is no intention of carrying 
fidence, Isay, that we should have been wanting in our duty to the 


fi ld hi be ; . on these works to a point at which the honest feelings of the coun 
| Sovereign, and to the Constitution, if we had not advised the King | (ry should turn round upon, and reproach, the extravagance of the 


| to sanction the present Parliament, that it might pass a judgment on) Government. But as to the extravagance which he deprecates, | 
the extent of that necessity, and the exercise of that discretion.—- | would ask him, are there no expenses ot necessity incurred in this 
[Cheers ] Much as we must feel obliged, and much as 1} have rea-| country, but those occasioned by administering to the state and 
son to be personally thankful to the Hon. and Learned Gentleman 1 
who seconded the motion for this address—[ Hear, hear. ]—I cannot 
| Say that we come now to claim the approbation of the House pre-)| station in the world? or does that eminence cost her nothing? Is 
cisely upon these grounds, which he seems to imagine we do { Hear. | ! she at ne expease from the exercise ot that vast power by whieh she 
_ It is not because we think, Sir. as he rather intimated, that that state | js enabled, with au equetand protecting trand, to kee p down those 
jot the law which authorizes, and even requires, occasional variations | rudiments of evil in the political world, that, if suffered to get a head, 
from its enactments to be adopted, is the best state of the law. And, | might, in one year, pull down all the edifice which it bad required the 
indeed, 1 myself ought to be the last person in the world to acquiesce | Jahour of an age to construct? | Load cries of Hear, hear. | His 
in such a position, because the house will, probably, do me the honor Majesty had told us, that “ he is exerting himself with auremitting 
to recollect, that, at the close of the last Session of Parliament,-that anniety, whether singly or in Conjunction wi-h bis allies, as well to 
very measure was iutrodaced by me, (relative to the partial suspen-' arrest tne progress of existing hostilities, as to prevent the iuverrap- 
sion of the Corn Laws,) which was founded on the deficiency of some |ton of peace tu different parts of the world.” Now, does the Ho 
certain enactments, iv prelerence to the exercise of our discretion, in | nourable and Learned Gentleman mean to tell you, thet in ef cling 
these occasional] departures from the law. It, is therefore, not to af- | this benificent, this God-like purpose, there can be no necessi'y for 
ford protection in these particular cases, merely, but to prevent the | keeping up certain most expensive services, which otherwise might 
evils of such a practice, as must exist, more or less, under the exist-| he reduced. Hf we look to the New World. Sir, what do we see 
ing form of the law, that we think the attention of Parliament should | there? We see Many infant States ravaged by calamiiices to which 
hereafter be directed.. But if the Hon. and Learned Gentleman | humanity, us well as policy, must wish to pat anend, [{to the Old 
should still complain that there is not, in the King’s speech, avy di- World, we see av ally in Europe, to wbom we are bound by trea- 
rect intimation of what is intended to be done, with respect to that} ties of an ancient date, in a situation that has esposed her to ageres 
very important question, which agitates the feelings, and divides the | sions that might have been defeated or encouraged, as we were ob- 
opinious, of the whole community, perhaps he will be satisfied, Sir,| served to be ready or nuprepared to assist her. Waa not ovr fleet in 
when I tell him, that, at a very early period after the Christmas re | the Legus wisely maivtaines there? | Hear, hear.) Had we acted 
cess, | shali be prepared, on the part of his Majesty's Government, | differentiy, what fatat cousequences might not have ensued to Por. 
to submit our opinions to the House, as to the ultimate arrangement tueal’ but let it not be siipposed, Sir, tnat we shall be induced to 
of the Corn Laws, in the manner we think most beneficial to the exceed, in regard to her, the puint whicw onr own duly prescribes to 
country, and most likely to coneiliate all parties conc rned. [Cries | us to Olserve. Tue jimits of our daty are defined. | is our daty 
of hear, hear. } I trust thatthe Hon and Learned Gentleman will! Si’, if there be faith in pubiic obligations, tu take care that the iroy- 
see, that on our parts there is no disposition to shrink from the exa-| ter ol Vortugal shall nei be crossed by any invading army 3 bul it i 
mination of that most extensive question; and I pledge myself, as | uo part of our duty to interfere, in order to give to any oue party,or 
the organ of the Government, ministerially aud individually, that |inction, in Portugal itself, the ascendancy over another... Unqugs: 
many weeks shall not elapse, after we meet again, before | take the | tionably, it is no such thing ; but whileJ am, on thig..subject, I will 
neceasary measures to have that subject brought fully before the | venture to affirm, that during the jas¢thseeanzions.menths, the pre- 
House, [Hear.]. And I hope, Sir, I shall be allowed to say, that | sence of that British power hae.prevented, not, perlaps, the execu- 
mucb.and deeply as we feel the urgent necessity for coming to a set-| tion of some settled designs.against.the peace of Portugal, but acts 
tlement of that question, and desiring, as we do, that it should be a| of occasione! bestility from avother Power, which might, by possi- 
permament, and if possible, a speedy one, we do not think that that | bility, in their cousequences, have involved the whole of Europe in 
settlement would be either hastened or benefitted by partial and pre-} @ war. [Hear.] . Why then, Sir, Ftake this very case as ag illusgra- 
mature discussion. In looking forward te{he period at witich the Won of wy atguurest. } say, that the meregcunoarist (f.mreay mild, 


| the Government to any severe observations from Parliament. on ac- 


grandeur, or the wants aad accommoadation, of particalar classes or 


{ 
officers in the State? Does this country occupy no commanding 
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use tat word in a disparaging sense), but I contend, that the mere 


clipper and cutter-down—[A laugh]—-of expenditure might say, 
“ Here is an establishmes!, which might be cut down yg properly ;” 
and yet in that very establishment, thus coolly calling for retrench- 
meat, might be contained, as in this case, the elements of a sound 
and wholesome economy. By not permitting the expense of such a 
service io be continued on for a year or two, expenses, the amount 
ef which, no foresight could anticipate, might be entailed on the 
country, and on Europe. Jt is in this sense, Sir, that the King’s 
speech recommends, and promises retrenchment. Itis not for the 
crite of sheltering under that term such objects as the Hoaoura- 

le and Learned Geatleman has insinuated. But, in point of fact, 
there isno item in the great establishments of this country, upon 
which I am not prepared to enter with the Honourable and Learned 
Gentleman; there is no such establishment, into the details of which 
Lam not ready to enter with him, point by point, for the purpose of 
demonstrating with how much true wisdom, and sound policy, and 
ultimate economy, those establishments should be maintained on 
their present footing—[Hear. }—and this, I take it, is a complete an- 
swer to the Learned Gentleman’s objections onthe score of econo- 
my; so much so, that J shall not feel it necessary at present to con- 
sider that subject any farther. As to his general charge of omissions, 
we all know that the absence of any one topic in the King’s Speech 
does not preclude Parliament from entering on its discussion. ‘This 
speech lays, in short, before Parliament those points upon which 
early communication is necessary, and information can be laid before 
the Eaculalers alone on those upoa which the King means to call on 
Parliament to adopt some proceeding. For the rest, it may be the 
full intention of his Majesty to bring all such omitted topics before 
the House ; !ut if it were otherwise, there can be nothing to prevent 
any member from calling the attention of Pariiament to those sub- 
jects which he may think of greater interest than any actually 
touched upon in such a speech. Sir, I will not be tempted by the 
Honourable and Learned Gentleman into the discussion of some 
other particular topics to which he has alluded. He knows very 
well, and must be aware that I know as well as he does, that, in the 
course of the present session, those subjects must come on for dis- 
cussion. When they do I shall be prepared to give them my most 
eurnest and determined attention. J do not expect him to give his 
support to the address proposed. neither can he call upon me for the 
reasons | have stated to subscribe to his objections. I cannot sit 
down without congratulating the House on the accession which this 
night bas brought us of the talents which have opened this debate ; 
and from the specimen we have now had, I feel no doubt that in 
future, not only upon matters of occasional display, but on more se- 
rious questions of business, the House will derive inuch benefit from 
their asssistance. With regard to my Honourable friends whe pro- 
posed and seconded the address, I must, in conclusion, be allowed to 
say, that so farfrom the part they have taken, this evening, being 
rendered less acceptable to myself and my colleagues, by the decla- 
rations which they have severally made, of their determination to 
exercise their unbiassed judgment on the subjects that may come un- 
der the notice of this Honse—of the freedom of that judgment from 
party prejudices—and of their general disposition to support the Go- 
vernment—(a declaration which certainly gives me much pleasure) 
——I say, that this notification of general support and occasional dif- 
ferences, 1 have hailed with at least as muclisatisfaction as I expe- 
rienced in those passages, wherein they bestowed on us their most 
unqualified approbation. [Hear, hear.] Sir, it is from such men, 
from such minds, under such restrictions, and with these honourable 
qualifications, alone, that the Goverument, at any time, desires to 
ask for support. The Honourable Gentleman here sat down, amidst 
continued and loud cheering. 

Mr. HUME then addressed the House in a long speech, and of- 
fered a string of resolutions against places, pensions, &c. by way 
of amendment to the address. He was followed by Mr. Maberly, 
Alderman Waithman, Sir Robert Wilson, and others, when the 
amendment was put. 

For the amendment 24. Against it 170. 

Majority for the original address 146 








EXCHANGES AND PROMOTIONS. 


War Office. Nov. 138, 1826. 

3d Regt. of Drag. Guards—E. W. Dickenson, gent. to be Cornet, 
by pur. vice Wilson, prom. d Nov. 2, 1826. 

4th ditto—Corn. Hon. W. Vaughan to be Lt. by pur. v. Owen, 
prom. d. Nov. 14, 1826. 

6th ditto—H. H. France, gent. to be Corn. by pur. v. Jerningham, 
prom. d. Nov. 2, 1826 

Sth Regt. of Light Drag —Capt. HL A, Hankey, from the 10th F. 
to be Capt. v- Harrison, who exch. d. Nov. 2, 1826. 

9th ditto—Capt.H.J. Ramsden, from 62d I’. to be Capt. v. Vaughan, 
who exch. d. Nov. 2, 1326. 

16th ditto—G. S. Deverill, gent. to be Corn. by pur. v. Bonham, 
whose app. has not taken place, d. Nov. 2, 1826. 

3d Regt. of Foot Guards—Ens. and Lt. H. Bowden to be Lt. and 
Capt. by pur. v. Elrington prom.; Gent. Cadet W. F. Elrington, from 
the Royal Military College, to Ens. and Lt. by pur. v. Bowden, both 
d. Nov. 14, 1826. 

3d Regt. of Foot—J. H. Isaac, gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Beare, 
prom. to the 46th F. d. Nov. 2, 1826. 

7th ditto—Gent. Cadet R. H. Cuthbert, gent. from the Royal Mili- 
7 College, to be Lt. by pur. v. Westenra, prom. d. Nov. 2, 1826. 

Oth ditto—Capt. W. T. Harrison, from the 8th Light Drag. to be 

Capt. v. Hankey, who exch. d. Nov. 2, 1826. 

14th ditto—Maj. Sir J. R. Eustace, from h.p. 19th Light Drag. to 
be Maj. v. Marshall, prom. d. Nov. 14, 1826. 

17th ditto—Lt. W. T. P. Shortt, from 44th F. to be Lt. v. Wootton, 
who exch. d. Nov. 2, 1826. 

19th Ditto—L. Wynne, gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Williamson 
prom. d. Nov. 2, 1826. 

22d ditto—Lt. W. Potenger, to be Adj. v. Edwards, who resigns 
the Adjutantcy only, d. Nov. 2, 1826. 

26th ditto—Capt. J. M. Robertson to be Maj. by pur. v. Denham, 
prom. ; Lt. W. Hill, from the 87th F. to be Capt. by pur. v. Robert- 
son; both d. Nov. 14, 1826. 

40th ditto—Ens. J. Stopford to be Lt. by pur. v. Dalrymple, prom. ; 


F. White, gent. to be Ens. without pur. v. Stopford ; both d. Nov. 9, | 


1826. 

42d ditto—E. B Grant, gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. 
prom. d. Nov. 14, 1826. 

43d ditto—H. Tuften, gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Clements, prom. 
d. Nov, 2, 1826. 

44th ditto—Lt. H. Wootton, from the 17th F. to be Lt. v. Short, 
who exch. d. Nov. 2, 1826. 

55th ditto—Ens. P. R. Peck, to be Lt, by pur. v. Cumberland, 
prom. d. Nov. 14, 1826. 

58th ditto—Lt. C.S. Jones to be Capt. by pur. v. Harding, prom. 
d. Nov. 14, 1826. 

Gist ditto—Assist. Surg. M. M’Dermott, M.D. from the 83d F, fo 
be Assisi. Sarg. v. Whyte prom. to the 26th F. d. Noy. 2, 1826. 
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62d ditto—Capt. Hon. G. Vaughan, from the 9th Light Drag. to be 
Capt. v. Ramsden, who exch. d. Nov. 2, 1826. 

64th ditto—Quarterm. Serj. James Carr to be Quarterm. v. Crym- 
ble, who retires upon full pay, d. Nov. 2, 1826. 

68th dittlo—Ens. A. M. Wooihouse, from the h.p. v. W. Fuller, who 
exch. rec. the diff. d. Nov. 2, 1826; Hon. R. Boyle, by pur. v. Wal- 
wyn prom. d. Nov. 14, 1826—to be Ensigns. 

134 ditto—Ens. W. Dawson, from the h.p. to be Ens. v. L. S. De- 
may, who exch. rec. the diff.d. Nov. 2, 1826. 

78ih ditte—J Shields, gent. to be Ens. without pur. v. Young, de- 
ceased, d, Noy. 2, 1826. 

83d ditto—J. G. Pole, gent.to be Ens. by pur. v. Ainslie, prom. d. 
Nov. 14, 1826: Hosp. Assist. T. E. Ayre to be Assist. Sur. v. M’Der- 
mott, app. to the Gist F.d. Nov. 2, 1826. 

Ist West India Regt.—F. B. Russell, gent. to be Ens. v. Russell, 
prom in the Royal African Colonial Corps, d. Nov. 2, 1826. ' 

Koyal African Colonial Corps—Lt. J. Jackson to be Capt. v. Gregg. 
deceased, d. Nov. 3, 1826. Ens. J. P. Hardy, v. W. P. Godwin, de- 
ceased, d. Nov. 3, 1826; Ens. C. Nott, v. Wyse, deceased, d. Nov. 
4, 1826; Ens. E. Miller v. Cooke, deceased, d. Nov. 5 1826; and 
Eus. W. Russell, from the Ist West India Regt., v. Jackson, d. Nov. 
6, 1826; to be Lieutenants. H. Rishton, gent. v. Stapleton, de- 
ceased, d. Nov. 1, 1826; Volunteer W. E. Stanley, v. M'Donnell, 
deceased, d. Nov. 2,1826: Volunteer W. W. Percival, v. Hardy, d. 
Nov. 3, 1826; and Volunteer J. Isaac, v. Nott, d. Nov. 4, 1826; and 
Volunteer T. Green, v. Miller, d. Nov. 5, 1826; to be Ensigns. Hosp. 
Assist. P. J. Meade, v Cahill, deceased, d. Nov. 1, 1826; and Hosp. 
Assist. T. B. Sibbald, v. Ryan, deceased,d. Nov. 2, 1826; to be Assist. 
Surgeons. 

Brevet.—J. L. Higgins, Esq. late Brevet Lt. Col. and Maj. in the 
6th Drag. Guards, to have the rank of Lt. Col. on the continent of 
Europe only, d. Nov. 2, 1820. 

Hospital Staff.—A. Thorn, gent v. Chapman, app. to the 13th F ; 
M. A Lowry, gent. v. Battersby, app. to the 14th F.; A. H. Cowan, 
gent. v. Wood, app to the 20th F.; and W. Hall, gent. v. W. Stew 
art, app. to the 6th F., all d. Nov. 2, 1826; to be Hosp. Assistants to 
the Forces. 

Unattached —Maj. D. Denbam, from the 25th F.; Maj. J. Marshall, 
from the 14th F.; and Li. and Capt. [. Elrington, from the 3d F. 
(iuards, all d. Nov. 14, 1826; to be Lt. Cols. of Infantry by pur. 

To be Majs. of Infantry by pur.—Capts. W. Harding, from the 58th 
h.; W. Nepean, from the 4th Light Drag ; and J.J. Snodgrass, from 
the 9ist F.—all d. Nov. 14, 1826. 

To be Capts. of Infantry by pur.—Lts. B. H. Cumberland, from 
the 55th F.; W. M. Owen, {rom the 4th Drag. Guards; R. Curteis, 
from the 6th F.; and H. Richards from the 6th Drag. Guards, all d. 
Nov. 14, 1826. 

To be Lts. of Infantry by pur.—Ens. J. A. Campbell, from the 51st 
F.; and R. Walwyn, from the 68th F.--both d. Nov. 14, 1826. 

Memoranda.—Vhe undermentioned Officers have been allowed to 
dispose of their balf pay :— 

Lt. Col. W. Minto, h p Royal Marine Artillery ; Col. L. C. Meares, 
| Royal Marines; Lt. Col. J. S. Sinclair, Royal Artillery; Majs. M. 
Coast (L'. Col.), lip. 2ist F., and W. S. Elrington, Retired List 4th 
Royal Veteran Battalion; Capts. W. Swabey, h.p. Royal Artillery ; 
F. P. Bedingfield, Retired f.p. Koyal Artillery; W. Dobbia,h.p. Por- 
tugese Officers; and H. Crofion, h.p. 82d F.; and Lts. H.Monck, bp. 
73d F.; and A. Greig, h.p. olst F.—all d. Nov. 14, 1826. 

The prom. of Ens. Young, from the 78th F. to be Lt. in the 33d 
| F. by pur., stated to have taken place on the 20:h of July, has not 
| taken place. 

' Office of Ordnance, Nov. 14.—oyal Regt. of Artillery—M»)j. B. 
| Walsh to be Lt. Col. v. Sinclair, who retires; Brevet Maj. N. W. Oli- 





\ ver to be Maj. v. Walsh; Second Capt. P. W. Walker to be Capt. +: | 


| Oliver; and Second Capt. R. F. Phillips. from h.p. to be Second 
Capt. v. Walker, all d. Nov. 14, 1526. 

Office of Ordnance, Nov. 16.—Corps of Royal Engineers—First Lt. 
G.V. Yinling to be Second Capt. v. Etliot, placed on h.p.; Second 
Lt. St. Aubyn Moleswort te be First Lt. v. Tinling, both d. Oct. iy, 
1826. 

Royal Regt. of Artillery—Second Capt. T. G. Higgins, from h.p. 
to be Second Capt. v. Maunsell, retired on h.p. d. Nov. 14, 1826. 








BONAPARTE AND 'TALMA. 


A work called Souvenirs Historiques sur la Vie et la Mort de F. 
Talma, by M. Tissot, has just been published at Paris. The follow- 
ing are some interesting extracts from it. 

‘Every body knows that our celebrated actor had frequent con- 
versations with Napoleon, of which he availed himself to improve 
the theatrical art. If Napoleon frequently resorted to declamation 
and quackery in his political life, he was by no means fond of them 
on the stage. In his interviews with Talma, he was constantly ad- 
verting to the excesses of action and voice in the theatre. Speaking 
to him of the part of Nero, in Brifannicus, he said, ‘1 would wish to 
see in your representation of it more of the contest between a bad na- 
ture and a good education. J should like also fewer gestures; per- 
sons of that kind do not display themselves; they are more concen- 
trated. At the same time [| cannot sufficiently praise the simpli- 
city and nature to which you have generally re-conducted travedy. 
In fact, when distinguished individuals, whether they owe their ele- 
vation to birth or to talents, are agitated by passion, or influenced by 
important ideas, they. no doubt, speak a little loudly, but their Jan- 
guage is not less simple and natural. For instance, at this moment 
you and I speak as ail people speak in conversation—But you and I 
are making matter for history.” 

“‘ Another time the character of Cesar, in the Death of Pompey, 
was under discussion. ‘In pronouncing,’ said Napoleon, ‘that long 
tirade against Kings in which the following verse occurs— 

‘Pour moi, qui tiens le trone egal a l’infamie ;’ 
Cesar does not believe a word of what he is saying. He talks in 
that manner because his Romans are behind him, whom it is his in- 
| terest to persuade that he regards a throne with horror. He is far 
from thinking that the throne. already the object of his wishes, is a 








————EE —— a) 
was performed at Court. The morning after, Talina appeared ac. 
cording to custom, at the Emperor’s breakfast table; at which M 
de Champagny, then Minister of the Interior, was also present. 
The conversation turned on the play of the preceding evening. 
‘ That Ahasuerus was a miserable king,’ said Napoleon to Talma: 
and the instant after, addressing himself to the Minister, ‘ What i. 
the present state of the Jews? Makemea report on the subject.’ 
The report was made; and in about a fortnight after this conversa. 
tion, government, on the 26th of July, 1806, convoked the first as. 
sembly of Notables among the Jews, the object of which was to 
fix the destiny of that nation, and to give it a legal existence jn 
France.” 





Sir Walter’s New Novel.—The Literary Gazette, in contradictine 
the Morning Chronicle, for stating that an /rish subject has been ta. 
ken for this production, assures its readers that it is to be entirely 
Scottish. Now, it happens that, while one would be wiser than the 
other regarding the secrets “within the vail,” both are mistaken, 
The forthcoming novel will be a series of tales, something like those 
of ‘‘My Landlord.” The subject of one, which is Scottish, may be 
guessed at from the title, ‘‘ Chronicles of the Canongate’—pyt 
Erin’s Green Isle will also afford subject matter for a story, with 
which, we believe was connected the late visit of the Baronet to Ire- 
land. The delineation of Irish character, by the author of Wayver. 
ly, need not be anticipated withany doubt. The sons of Britain’s 
Gascony are, indeed, strangers on the magic stage of Scott; but 
though just at hand. it was like ‘ hunting in his ain kail yard” be. 
fore more distant fields were scoured—and it has been till now re. 
served, to exhibit to the world some of the most original and amus- 
ing portraits of character that Pallanders ever afforded, or that 
have ever issued from the pen of our mighty magician.— Stir]. Sou;. 





POLICE COURT.—On Friday a son of Neptune, the mate of » 
merchant-man, was accused of capturing and running away with a 
milk cart belonging to the Caledonian Dairy, thereby causing a 
great clattering of the milk cans, and the effusion of much of thei; 
conteats. ‘The offence was committed on Wednesday, on the Lon. 
don road. When the first witness was put in the box, and had his 
mouth most oracularly opened, preparing to speak, Jack, twitchine 
him by the collar with his forefinger, caused him at once to descend, 
and exclaimed—* Avast there; none of your jaw; who wants you 
to spin out a long yarn? can't I speak to his Honour, the Commo- 
dore there, myself ?’" Then addressing his Honour, “ You see, your 
Honour,” said he, “having got too much grog with some of my 
messmates, I see’d a great clumsy Dutch lugger of a thing bearing 
down our way, and towed by a horse ‘My eyes!’ said I to them, 
‘did you ever see such athing? Do you think I could navigate her?’ 
And with that I gave a quarter-deck spring upon the top of the beast : 
and, notliking my pilotage, | suppose, away it ran before the wind 
at the rate of six knots an hour. How the confounded bal- 
last rolled all the way, and what a great noise it made! 
What could I do, as she would not answer her he}m, and I having‘no 
bower or sheet anchor to throw out, and no port within sight? To 
the pilot of a thing they calla shay, 1 sung out, that if he picked us 
up he would be entitled to salvage’’—(here the laughter in Court, 
which was great before, became immoderate )—* but the lubber only 
rolied his tongue in his cheek, and went on his course. Well, at last 
I tried to put her about, and sail upon av opposite tack, seeing as how 
breakers were ahead; but she would not wear round; and as 1 was 
considerating what to do, she made a heavy larch, which pitched me 
overboard, and brought her on her beam ends. That’s the whole 
naked truth, your Worship’s Honour; and I throw myself on your 
everence’s mercy.”’” The honest fellow's statement was confirmed 
| by the different witnesses, who deseribed the catastrophe of the !ur- 
as having taken place at the Abbey hill; between which and tie 
point where he first set off, the London Road, was literally a mi//, 
way. The Judge ordained the unfortunate navigator to pay a fine 
of a guinea, or to be confined twenty days in the Lock-up-house.— 
Some of his messmates came forward and paid the fine.— Glas, ov: 
paper. 

On Monday, a dealer in herrings and similar sweet-meats, and a 
military gentleman, were indicted at the instance of an auctioneer, 
for having disturbed him in the course of his professional duties.— 
The complainer having had an auctionin St Andrew's Square, of 
several hardware articles, set up the spigot of a barrel, which is com- 
monly called a crane, for sale; and that the company might have « 
better view of it, he caused it to be handed round upon a plate.— 
When it came to the herring merchant, he, by way of being witty 
cried out, * What a humbug! A crane! It’s no crane, but a dunghilt 
cock! A dunghill cock upon a plate! What will the world come to!” 
On hearing these exclamations, the auctioneer waxed wroth and ex- 
pressed his doubts whether the man of herrings had wherewithal to 
purchase the article. Ou this the herring man pulled out a handful 
of blunt, and, tabling it, said, ‘* Here is what would purchase you 
out and out.” The military gentleman, in order to mediate between 
the parties, calmly observed, that the bird, in his opinion, was the 
sturnus predatorius, which he had seen abroad, and whose nsua! ha- 
bitat was the swamp maple. Upon this the auctioneer became mor¢ 
enraged than ever, thinking there was a preconcerted scheme '? 
force him into the belief, that his crane, which he well knew was 
made of copper, had once belonged to the animal creation. He in 
stantly sent for Policemen, and got the two defenders conveyed te 
the Watch-house. The Magistrate, thinking there had been faults 0” 
both sides, dismissed the complaint. The military gentleman cow 
plained of the wrongous imprisonment he had endured ; and, on be- 
ing told by the Magistrate, he could give him no redress, he turnee 
round to his solicitor who stood behind him, and peremptorily di 
rected him to raise an action of damages against the auctioneer. 








| Varieties. 


PLEASE TO RING THE BELLE. 





contemptible thing. The actor ought, theretore, to be very careful 


not to make him speak as if he was himself convinced of the truth 
] 


| of his sentiments.” 


| upon me in the morning ; what do you see here? 
| have been deprived of their lovers: princes, who have lost their do- 
| minions ; ancient kings, whom war has deposed from their supreme 
rank; great generals, hoping or asking for crowns.—! am surround- 
ed by disappointed ambition, ardent rivalry, unexpected catastro- 
phes, griefs hidden at the bottom of the heart, afflictions which 
burst forth outwardly. All this undoubtedly is tragedy. My pa- 
lace is fullof tragedy. | amassuredly myself the most tragic per- 
sonage of the age. Well! Do you see us throw our arms aloft, stu- 
dy our gestures, assume attitudes, affect airs of grandeur? Dod you 
hear us exclaim? No. We speak naturally; as every body speaks 


} 


| ‘In another conversation, Napoleon said, ‘ Talma, you often call | 
Princesses, who | 





who is inspired by an interest or a passion.—And so, before me, have 
| behaved the persons who have occupied the stage of the world, and 
also performed tragedies on the throne. These are examples to 
contemplate.” 

“« A political event of great importance grew out of one of these 
conversations. It was the measure which gave the Jews in France- 
lcivil rights. In the early part of July 1806, the tragedy of Esther 











I'll tell you a story that’s not in Tom Moore :-— 
Young Love likes to knock ata pretty girl’s door ; 
So he called upon Lucy—’twas just ten o’clock— 
Like a spruce single man, with a smart double knock 


Now a hand-maid, whatever her fingers be at, 

Will run like a puss when she hears rat-tat ; 

So Lucy ran up, and in two seconds more 

Had questioned the stranger, and answer’d the door. 


The meeting was bliss, but the parting was wo; 

For the moment will come when such comers must £0; 
So she kiss’d him, and whispered—poor innocent thing 
“ The next time you come, love, pray come with a ring. 





REDUCTION OF LITERATURE. — a 
Library of the King of India.—Dabshelim, King oi India, had oe 
numerous a library that a hundred Brachmans were sca reely sufli- 
cient to keep it in order, and it required a thousand dromedaries to 
transport it from one place to another. As be was not able to reat 
all these books he proposed to the Brachmans to make extracts 
from them of the best and most useful of their contents. These 








Jearned personages set themstlves so heartily to work, that in ‘5° 
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f they had compiled of all these extracts a little Ency- 
presto pines in pt which thirty camels could car- 
with ease. They had the honour to present it to the King. But 
ra great was their amazement on his giving them for answer, that 
it was impossible for him to read 39 camel-loads of books! They 
therefore reduced their extracts to 15, afterwards to 10, then to 4, 
to two dromedaries, and at last there remained only so much as to 
load a mule of ordinary stature. —Unfortunately, Dabshelim, during 
ing down his library, was grows 7 oon eee no 
-cibility of living to exhaust its quintessence to the last volume.— 
— Solan, said the Vizier, the sage Pilpay, though I have but 
a very imperfect knowledge of your royal library. yet I will under- 
take to deliver you a very brief and satisfactory abstract of it. You 
shall read it through in one minute, and yet you will find matter in it 
for reflecting upon throughout the rest of your life. Having said 
this, Pilpay took a palm leaf, and wrote upon it with a golden style 
the four following sentences :— 
1. The greater part of the sciences comprise but one single word: 
erhaps ; and the whole history of mankind contains no more than 


three—they are born, suffer, die 





rs 


this process of melt 


were again hurried inte the waggons_ The night was co'd, misty, and 
exceeding dark, and the Ezla was to be crossed some little distance 
from the town. 
is dangerous, because of the rapidity of the stream, occasioned by 
two narrow banks of shingles, which form an angle inthe middle; 
and at this time the river was fast rising, from the melting of the 
snow upon the top of the mountains. 
left by Sir David on the opposite bank, to assist the waggons in pus- 
sing, and skuttle two ferry-loats, when they had effected their pas- 
sage. they kindled a fire with crass and rushes, for the sake of light, 
but the materials were wet, and the wind soon extinguished it. A 
Spanish muleteer attempted to guide ihem over the ford: his mule 
tripped in the midst of the stream, he was thrown and saved by a sol- 
dier, when just in the act of sinking. Perilous, however, as the 
ford was, the passage was accoiplished without other loss than that 
of some baggage-waggons, which broke down. 


They were not provided with pontoons. The ford 


A sergeant’s guard had been 


Sir John Moore, meantime, with the other division of the army, 


reached Benevento, and there found it necessary toissue general or- 
ders, which reflected severely upon the conduct of his men and offi- 
cers. 
Valderas exceeded,” he said, ‘‘ what he could believe of British sol- 


‘The misbehaviour of the column which had marched by 


9, Love nothing but what is good, and do all thou lovest to do; 
think nothing but what is true, and speak not all thou thinkest. — 

3. O Kings, tame your passions, govern yourselves, and it will be 
only child’s play to you to govern the world. 

4. O Kings, O people, it can never be often enough repeated to 
vou, what the half-witted venture to doubt, that there is no happiness 
without virtue, and no virtue without the fear of Gop. 


diers. He could feel no mercy towards officers who neglected, in 
times like these, essential duties, nor towards soldiers who disgraced 
their country, by acts of villany towards the people they were come 
to protect.” Alluding then to the discontent which was manifested 
atthe hurry of the retreat, and the mystery which was bung over 
their proceedings, he said, ‘‘ it was impossible for the General to ex- 
plain to his army the motives of the movements which he directed ; 
he could, however, assure them, that he had made none since he left 
Salamanca which he did not foresee, and was not prepared for; and 
as far as he was a judge, they had answered the purposes for which 
they were intended When it was proper to fight a battle he would 
do it, and he would choose the tine and place he thought most fit.— 
In the mean time, he begged the officers and men to attend diligently 
to discharge their parts, and leave to him, with the general officers, 
the decision of measures which belonged to them alone.’’ Strong 
as this language was, it had no effect; and the havoc which had been 
committed at Valeras was renewed at Benevento. The castle there 
isone of the finest monuments of the age of chivalry ; we have no- 
thing in England which approaches to its grandeur. Berkelay, Ra- 
by, even Warwick and Windsor, are poor fabries in comparison.— 





EPITAPHS. 
By Boileau the Poet. 

Here lies my wife, and Heaven knows, 
Not less for mine, than her repose! 

In Staverton Church-yard. 
Here lies the body of Betty Bowden, 
Whe would iive longer but she coulden ; 
Sorrow and grief made her decay, 
Till her bad leg car’d her away 

IN KINGSBRIDGE CHURCHYARD. 
On a man who was too poor to be buried with his relations in the 
Church. 


But Sir John Moore replied that be had determined apen retiring 
into Galicia, because his troops required rest. He desired that the 
high road of Manzanal might be lett to him, saying that he would de- 
fend that and the principal entrance into Galicia by Villafranca, and 
that Romana might take the Foncebadon pass, and enter by way of 
the Val de Orras and Puebla de Sanubria. And here proof of Spauish 
magnanimity was given by these half naked and half famished men, 
for such they literally were. A malignant fever was raging among 
them, and long fatigue, privations, and disease, made them appear 
move like an ambulatory hospital than an army. Under such circum- 
stances, it might have been supposed they would have sought to se- 
cure their retreat under protection of the British, to Coruna and Fer- 
rol. But Romana and his forlorn band were too high-minded to at- 
tach themselves, as a burden, upon those allies with whom they had 
<0 lately expected to co-operate in honourable and hopeful enter- 
prise; and they assented without besitation to the British General's 
desire. Romana only requested that the British troops might no lon- 
ger be permitted to commit disorders, which even in an enemy’s 
country ought never to be allowed; it wust have been painful indeed 
to Sir John Moore to have beard of such excesses, and still more 
painful to feel, thatin a retreat so hasty as this was intended to be, it 
Was impossibie to prevent them. 

The troops had been assured, at Benevento, that they were not 
failing back upon Coruna, but that their march was only to secure a 
a more favourable position: ... no atlirmation could make the soldiery 
believe this; and when Sir John Moore reached Astorga, and issued 
his orders, it was too manifest that they were not retrea'ing but flying 
before the enemy. Ammunition waggons were burnt here, and an 
entire depot of entrenching tools abandoned, so that the army was 
thus deprived of a most important means of impeding the enemy’s 
progress. The position at Villafranca, which the commander-in- 
chief had formerly mentioned in his despatches, was no longer 
thought of. Two brigades under General Craufurd, were detached 
by way of Orense, to Vigo, to which port Sir John had ordered empty 
transports to be sent for him, supposing it to be the best point of ei- 
barkation. ‘This detachment preceded Romana in the line which he 
expected was to have been left for him; and when he and his forlorn 
band, after halting only one night, took their way towards Orense, 
they found the country stripped of the means of subsistence upon 
which they bad reckoned. General Fraser and his division were im- 
mediately sent forward, with orders t» proceed to Lugo; he was fol- 





Here lie I #t the chancel door? 
Here I lie, because | am poor: 
The further in the more to pay ; 
Here | lie, as warm as they ! 





The heart in love, at first sight, is like a chop done over a quick 
fire; the outside is scorched, while the inside is hardly warmed 
through. 

An Irish paper announces that the wife of a journeyman tailor has 
lately been delivered of four twins ai a birth. 

A widow of the name of Rugg, having taken Sir Chas. Price for 
her second husband, and being asked by a friend how she liked the 
change, replied, “O, 1 have parted with my old Rugg for a good 
Price.” 

We perceive in those vwewspapers which are favoured wit h Govern- 
ment advertisements, (which we are very proud to say we are not ) 
one requiring from the Victualling Office, “ Tenders for Marine Ne- 
cessaries” —we presume new quarter galleries for the round sterned 
ships —John Bull. | 


' 
se | 
a 
To the Editor of the New Times and Representative. 

Sr—Having been at Brighton, extremely indisposed, a delay-of a | 
few days occurred, before I was apprised of the grossly false asper- | 
sions on my Character, which recently appeared in sows of the Pub-} 
lic Journals. 

On my arrival in London, upon consulting my friends, I instructed 
my Solicitors to take immediate proceedings against such of them) 
as alluded to me. in a manner sufficiently marked, to give me an op | 
portunity of calling on them in a Court of Justice to prove the truth 
of their statements. 

I resort to this measure as the one which, by affording the greatest 
facility to public investigation, will most satisfactorily refute the | 
unfounded charges. 1 am, Sir, your obed’t serv't, 

; AUGUSTUS O'NEILL. 
28, Chapel-street, Grosvenor-place, Nov. 2. 








RETREAT OF SIR JOHN MOORE. 


From Southey’s History of the Peninsular War. 
From the 22d to the 24th, Soult received such reinforcements as | 
made his army superior to the British. Junot, with the army which | 
had been transported from Portugal to France, had advanced to Pa- j 
lencia. and threatened their right flank. Bonaparte was hastening 
from Madrid, with his imperial cavalry, and ali the disposable force 
in that quarter. The force under Lefebvre was counter ordered from 
the read to Badajoz, and directed towards Salamanca, The retreat 
of the British upon Portugal was thus cut off. of the numbers ad- | 
vancing against him, Sir John Moore was not informed ; and so lit- 
tle idea was there of flying when he began his retreat, that it was de- | 
termined to carry off the prisoners; and they were accordingly | 
stowed in covered waggons. A thaw came on the day when they | 
first fell back; on the following it rained without intermission: the 
soil in that part of the country is a heavy loam, and the roads were 
above a foot deep in clay. The proclamations of the French travel- 
led faster than the British army; these were, as usual, full of pro- 
mises which would not be fulfilled, and menaces which would. They 
were come, they said, to deliver Spain; to emancipate the people 
from the yoke of a tyrannical nobility and a fanatic priesthood. All 
persons who remained quiet in their houses, or who, having forsaken 
them, speedily returned, should receive no injury; but otherwise, 
whatsoever belonged to them should be confiseated. happily, the 
conduct of our people now began to give effect to th and-bills — 
‘The soldiers were indignant with the Spaniards for ir apparent 
supineness; they were exasperated at the conduct of some poor 
wretches, whose carts had been pressed to carry the sick and wound- 
ed, and who, as many of them as they could, had taken their mules 
and ran away in the night, because the movements of a retreating 
army exposed themselves to imminent danger, and their beasts to 
certain destruction. Weary and disheartened, in want of rest and 
food, disappointed in their hopes of victory, and indignant at turning 
their backs on an enemy whom they would so eagerly have met in 
the field, it was a relief for them to vent these feelings, in the shape 
of anger, upon the only objects within their reach. In this temper 
they began to plunder and commit havoc wherever they went; and 
the officers, many of whom already murmured at the rapidity of the 
retreat, and were discontented with the total silence which the com- 
mander-in-chief maintained with respect to his future measures, did 
not exert themselves as they ought to have done, to prevent these , 
excesses. 
Sir David Baird, who took the shorter line te Astarga, by way of | 















open galleries, where Saracenic arches are 


' should have become masters of Leon and Castile. — 
\(onishment he now found that there was no intention of making a’ 


With Gothic grandeur, it has the richness of Moorish decoration; 
supported by pillars of 
porphyry and granite; cloisters with fountains playing in their courts, 


jasper columns and tesselated floors, niches, alcoves, and seats in the 


walls, over-arched in various forms, end enrched with every gro- 
tesque adornment of gold and silver, and colours which are hardly 
less gorgeous. It belonged to the Duke of Ossuna; and this splen- 
dour of old times was still continued there. —Theextent of this mag- 
vificent structure may be estimated from this circumstance, that two 
regiments, besides artillery, were quariered within its walls. They 
proved the most destructive enemies that hac ever entered them: 
their indignant feelings broke out again in open mischief; and the 
officers who felt and admired the beauties of this venerable pile, at- 
tempted in vain to save it from devastation. Every thing combusti- 
ble was seized, fires were lighted against the fine walls, and pictures 
of unkuown value, the works, perhaps, of the greatest Spanis! mas- 
ters, and those of other great painters who left so many of their 
finest productions in Spain, were heaped together as fuel. The ar- 
chives of the family fortunately escaped. 

The soldiers had, however here an opportunity of displaying a 
spirit more becoming them es Englishmen. Soon after the rear of 
the army had marched into the town, an alarm was given that the 
enemy were upon the opposite heights. In an instant all was on the 
alert; every man hastened to his place of rendezvous: the cavalry 
poured oat of the gates;—the plain in the opposite direction was 
covered with fugitives, and the streets were filled with women be 
wailing their fate, and calling upon the Saints and the Virgin for pro- 
tection. The Frencl seeing with what alacrity they would he en- 
countered, looked at our men from the heights, and retired. It was 


| towards evening, and as the enemy were so near, orders were given 


to destroy the bridge. This was effected about day-break the fol- 
lowing morning; and it was supposed that their progress was fora 
while impeded. 
whole of the infantry and heavy artillery had departed, when intelli- 
gence arrived that the French were again appearing, and that their 
cavalry were in the act of passing the Ezla:—they had found a ford 
about three hundred yards below the bridge. Lord Paget and Gene- 
ral Stewart were still inthe fown. The picquets of the night, under 
Lieut.-Colonel Otway and Major Bagwell. were sent down; the ca- 
valry were ordered to repair to their alarm-posts; and many volun- 
teers came forward. Lord Paget basteved to the spot: be found four 
equadrons of imperial guards already formed, and skirmishing with 
the picquets; other cavalry were in the act of passing. The 10th 
Hussars were sent for: as soon as they arrived, General Stewart pla- 
ced himself at the head of the picquets, and charged the enemy — 
The French gave way, and repassed the ford more expeditiously 
than they had crossed it. They formed again on the other side, and 
threatened a Second attempt: but three pieces of horse artillery 
which now came up, were stationed near the bridge and opened a 
fire on them, that did considerable execution. About seventy pri- 
soners Were taken: among them General Lefebvre Desnouettes, 
commander of the imperial guard of cavalry. ‘The loss of the enemy 
could not be ascertained: it was variously guessed, from 60 to 200. 
Ours was about 50 in killed and wounded. It was reported that Bo- 
naparte was on the heights during this action. 

The ardour of the French was manifestly damped by this fresh 
proof of British valour; and they continued their pursnit at such 
respectful distance, that the rear of the army, which had been en- 
gaged with them, reached Baneza that night unmolested. The next 
day the Commander-in-chief reached Astorga. This was the rally. 
ing point, and here they found about 5000 men of Romana’s army. 


| That army was literally half naked and half starved; a malignant 


typhus fever was raging among them, and sixty or seventy were sent 
daily to the hospitals. About this number, however, were fit for ser- 
vice. Romana arrived there the same day. ‘The first intimation that 
the French were advancing to interpose between Portugal and the 


British army, bad been received trom him; butit wes his opinion | 


that that information ought to have produced no change in Sir John 
Moore’s intentions. The intended attack, he thought, ought still to 
have been made; Soult might have been beaten in time to fail upon 
the corps which was coming to reinforce him, and by the success 
which prompt and vigorous measures would have ensured, they 
To bis utter as- 


stand at Astorga, part of the British army being already on the w, 

to Villafranea, and a regiment of cavatry all that was left on tb: cide 
of Baneza. He went therefore to the British commander. ayd re. 
presented to him the propriety of fae *he eneffiy where they were, 
# point from whence they ba always a secure retreat by the passes 


:of Nanzanal and }'icehbaden,—passes so strong that a smal!) force 


might maintain them. He represented to him also that the park 


lowed by General Hope and sir David Baird, and their instructions 
were to make forced marches to the coast. “ With respect to me 
and the British troops,” said the commander, in his official letter, « it 
has come to that point which I have long toreseen.—From a desire 
to do what I could, I made the movement against Soult: as a diver- 





The troops again continued their retreat, and the | 


sion it has answered completely ; but as there is nothing to take ad- 
vantage of it, Ihave risked the loss of the army for uo purpose. I 
{have no option wow but to fal! down to the coast as fast as 1 am able. 
We must all make forced marches, from the scarcity of provisions, 
and to be before the enemy, who, by roads upon our flanks, may 
otherwise intercept us.” 

It appears evident, from these expressions, that Sir John Moore 
Was not well informed of the nature of the country through which be 
| Was about fo retreat. Westward of Astorga, two great ranges of 
| mountatns ‘rend from north to south: Puerto del Rabanal, Cruz de 
| Ferro, and foncebadon, are those of the eastern branch; those of 
the wester. are the Puer.o del Aguiar; they meet on the south, with 
the Sierra de Sanabria, the Sierra de Cabrera, and the Montes Aqui- 
lienos, ‘The tract which these mountains enclose are called the 
Bierzo: from summit to summit itis about sixteen leagues from north 
tv south, and about fourteen from east to west. The whole waters 
| of thisamphitheatre have but one opening ; they are collected into 
ibe river Sil, and pass, through a narrow gorge, into the Val de Orras, 
in Galicia. The cenire isa plain of about four square leagnes — 
"here is scarcely in Europe, a more lovely tract of country, certainly 
rw where » erore detensibie one. 
| fhe main road, one of the finest in Europe is that of Manzanal ; 
{that of Foncebadon also leads into the Bierzo; there is no third in- 
| gress, and {rom Villafranca toward Coruna the only way is that of 
| (he Puerto Cebrero ; both the former passes lead along defiles, where, 
| as Romana observed three months before this miserable retreat, a 
thousand men might siop the march of twenty times their number : 
}and beyond Viliatranca there is no lateral road. Sir David Baird’s 
army had travelled this road; they supposed that it could not’ possi- 
bly be intended to fall buck beyond that point. Bat the commander 
saw no security till he should reach the coast; there he hoped to find 
iransperts ready, or to take up some defensible position till they ar- 
rived. Lhe same cifficutties which affected him must affect bis pursu- 
ers. It was noi probable that all the vwumbers which were now march- 
ing against bim would foliow him the whole way, and once on the 
coast it was his determination not to be molested by any thing like 
'an equal force: “It is only while retreating,” said he, “ that we are 
vulnerable.” His sole object now was to bring off the army,—to 
effect this he had already destroyed great part of the ammunition 
and military stores, and vow left behind him many of the sick. 

The mountain-tops were covered with heavy clouds, and the roads 
knee-deep in snow. Provisions in a country where the natives are 
not rich enough at any time to lay by a store, can never be abun. 
dant, and what there were, had already been exhausted by the re- 
peated march of troops, English and Spaniards. The little order 
with which such food as could be found was issued out, occasioned 
waste and thereby increased the evil. The men, hali famished, halt 
frozen, and altogether desperate, were no longer in any subordina- 
tion. They forced their way into the houses where their rations 
should have been served, seized it by force, frequently spilling the 

wine and destroying more than they could carry away. This was 
| not all:—pillage could not be prevénted. Houses and villages were 
burning in all directions ; but when they thus acted as enemies, they 
were treated as such; and many of them were puttod2ath by the 
peasantry in revenge, or in self-defence. 

Bonaparte pursued in person no farther than Astorga: he left 
| Marshal Ney with 18,009 men to keep that part of the country in 
subjection ; and assigno~, to Marshal Soult, with 23,000, what he cal- 
| led the “glorious ™*ssion ot destroying the English army,—pursu- 
ing them to their ‘point of embarkation, and driving them into the 
sea,” Marshw Soult’s was an easy task: he had only to follow the 
English just close enough to keep them at the pace at which they 
set out, a”. d not come near enough to make them turn and stand at 
bay: fa" igue would do his work more surely than the sword. From 
Astory4 to Villa Franca del Bierzo is fifieen leagues, about sixty 
Eng!ish miles; the road for the first four leagues is up the mountain, 
bu’, through an open country. Having reached the summit of Fouce- 
V.adon, you enter into some of the strongest passess in Europe. It 




















Valencia de St. Juan, effected his march without molestation. The | of artillery was at Ponferrada, where also the hospitals were estab- 
sick and wounded, following the same track, halted at the latter | lished, and there were magazines of corn: that in Villafranca there 
place, to pass the night. Hardly were they provided with the neces-| were more than 2000 sick, with hospital stores and depots of arms, | 
sary food, and laid to rest, before the alarm was sounded, and they \and therefore it was of the utmost consequence to defend the Bierzo. | 





would scarcely be possible for an invading army to force their way 
here, against a body of determined men. These passes continue be- 
tween (wo and three leagues, nearly to the village of Torre; from 
thence, through Beuvibre and Ponferrada, nothing can be finer than 
the country, and the circle uf mountains which binds itin. But 
| never, in the most melancholy ages of Spanish history, had a more 
miserable scene been represented. than was now to be witnessed here. 

The horses of the retreating army began to fail, and this in great 
measure, for want of shoes and shoe-nails. ‘There was no want of 
iron te hammer new ones: there are iron works near Villa Franca, 
and enough might have been procured, had there been time allowed. 
As soon as these noble anime!ls foundered, they were shot, lest the 
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enemy should profit by them. The rain continued pouring—the 
baggage was to be dragged, and the soldiers were to wade through 
half-melted snows—the feet of the men as well as of the beasts be- 
gan tp fail—more wagons were left behind—more ammunition de- 
stroyed along the way; and when the troops reached Villa Franca, 
they were in such a state, that several experienced officers predicted, 
if this march against time was persevered in, a fourth of the army 
would be left in the ditches before it was accomplished. More maga- 
zines and wagons were here destroyed. Some of the men aban- 
doging themselves now, as knowing if they proceeded they must 
die of cold; hunger, and weariness; they got into the wine cellars. 
and, giving way to desperate excess, were found dead when the 
French entered the town, When the General marched with the re- 
serve from Benviore, he left a detachment to cover the town, while 
parties were Sent to waro the stragglers of their danger, aul drive 
them out of the houses,—for the place was filled with them, near # 
thousand men of the preceding divisions having remained there, all 
abandoned to despair, and most of them to drunkenness. A few 
were prevailed upon to move on; the greater number were deaf to 
threats, and insensible to danger, till the rear-guard was compelled 
to march. A small detachment of cavalry still covered them, and 
did not quit the town till the enemy approached, and the road was 
then filled with stragglers, armed and unarmed, mules, carts, women 
and children Four or five squadrons of French cavalry compelled 
the detachment in the rear to retire, and pursued them closely for se- 
veral miles, til, General Paget, with the reserve, repulsed the pursu- 
ers, Ay the French dragoons gallope i through the long line of these 
wretched straggiers, they slashed them with their swords to the right 
and left; the meu being se insensible with liquor that they neither 
attempted to resist, nor get out of the road. Some of these men 
having found their way to the army, mangled as they were, were pa- 
raded through the ranks, to show their comrades the iniserable con 
sequences of drunkenness at such a time. 

To be Continued. a aiid 
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WAR IN EUROPE. 
The Florida has arrived, bringing London papers to Dec. 14. 


This vessel bas brought the highly important intelligence, thata 
British army of 56000 men is ordered to Portugal, a part of which 
has by this time, no doubt, reached that country. This step has | 
been taken in consequence of an earnest application from the 
Princess Regeut of Portugal, ca!ling upon Great Britain for suc- 
cour against hostile aggres-ions from Spain. The nature of this 
application was conveyed to Parliament in a Message from his Ma- 
‘ety, on the Lith Dee. On the 12th the Message was taken iato | 
cénsideration, when a debate—one of the most interesting that ever | 
otcirred. within the walis of Parliament—took place; at the conclu- 
sion 0: which both Houses pledged themselves, by acclamation, to 
support his Majesty in any measures having for their object. the 
nreservasion of Portugal—England’s most ancient ally. 

‘The conduct of the Court of Madrid, which has led to this most 
important step, has been of the most disgraceful character—so | 
much so as to leave Great Britain no alternative but the cne she ha. | 
adopted, unless she consented to desert her most ancient and | 
faithful ally, in violation of solemn treaties, and to the detri | 





ment of her national hovyour, Independently of these considera- 
tions, the appeal for succour came from a female—a Princess o! 
heroic character and ardent patriotism, whe has for some time, with 
the greatest magnanimity, persevered with ali her efforts to secure a 
rational and constitutional government to her distracted country. | 
Chis interesting woman isonly 25 years of age, and is said to possess | 
the beauty and amiabhility of the most favoured of her sex. How) 
then can our sympathies be withheld, even apart from. political | 
consideratious 

With great exertion and some expense we have been enabled to | 
present our readers with Mr Canning’s two speeches in the House | 
of Commons on this momentuous subject. This oration, which is | 
declared in some of the London papers to be his best. throws a blaze 
of tight upon every part of the question: and itis most gratifying to 
se@ that France has so far gone with us as to recal her ambassador 
from Masrid, who left his Charge des Affaires to explaim the reason 
of bis.departure. So far then there is no fear of England again 
‘ mbreiling herself with that power, 

It should be distinctly observed that there is nu positive declaration of war 
against Spain. “The British army goes to defend Portugel—not to attack Spain. 
Neither will the British troops interfere with the domestic polities of Portugal— 
their vhole and sole object will be to defend Portugal from foreign aggression. 

Cais war is exceedingly popul rin England. As the Guards marched out of 
London they were surrounded wi han immense concourse of people who greeted 
them with the most. enthusiastic cheering. ‘he air was rent with shonts of 
* Success Guards’’— Portugal forever”—“ Bravo’-—&c., while many persons 
xashed forward and shook hands w:th the officers and men as they psssed. 

The Courier states that,no loan or new burthens on the people will be neces- 
sary, ——Lord Lite:pool is i!l and was unable to take any part in the proceedings 
is. Parliament ——Pariiament was prorogued on motion of Mr. Peel, Mr. Can- 
piig being dso ill, on 13th Dec. to the 8th Feb,——Sir James Monk, formerly 


CBlef Justice of Lower Conada, died a: Cheltenham on the 18th of Noy.——| We will not exult with overweening confidence. 


Mrs:'S: Clair, lady of Maj. St. Clair, R. A., and daughter of the late Mr. 
Head. of Halifax, N. S., died tn Sussex on the Sth of Nov. ——Adreadtul snow 
storm happened iu Scotland in the latter part of November. The drifts in some 
places ave saidto hav? been 10) feet deep. 10,000 sheep and upwards of seventy 
human lives were lost. 
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The 634 Regiment of Infantry marched, this morning, from Wind- 


sor, for embarkation for Portsmouth. 


The 4th Regiment of Foot, now at Portsmouth, is ordered to pre- 


pare for immediate embarkation at that Port. 


The Ist Battalion of the 6Uth Rifle Corps, now at Plymouth, is or- 


dered to prepare for immediate embarkation at that Port. 


Two Squadrons of the 12th Lancers, and two Squadrons of the 
10th Hussars, are ordered to hold themselves. in readiness for imme- 


diate embarkation 


There are two Regiments to embark forthwith from Cork for Lis- 
These Regiments are to be selected by Sir George Murray. 
The whole wilk be under the command of Sir W. Clinton. The 


Guards will be eommanded by Sir Henry Bouverie and Sir Thomas 


Arbuthnot. Major General Blakeney will also have a command. 

Sir Brook Vere will be the Quarter-Master. General. 

The Adjutant-General will be appeinted by Sir George Murray in 
Ireland. 

Two Regiments, we understand, will also be detached from Gibral- 
tar. 

From the Courier of Dec. 12. 

Mr. Jollif arrived this morning, in a post chaise and four, at the 
Foreigu Office, with despatches from Lisbon. 

According to the latest accounts from Portugal, the rebels in the 
North had not got much further than Braganza, while the Portuguese 
troops were concentrating to cover Oporto. in the South, it was be- 
lieved the rebels had retreated. 

We are informed that General Quiroga has declared his intention 
of immediately leaving this country, and proceeding to Portugal, to 
range himself under the banners. and to fight the battle, of the Con- 
stitution. [t is said that several hundreds of Spanish and Italian re- 
fugees have also resolved to accompany him. 

In another column our readers will find the Message from his Ma- 
Jjesty, communicated yesterday by Earl Bathurst to the House of 
Lords, and by Mr. Secretary Canning to the House of Commons; 
a Message, for which our readers were certainly not unprepared. 

The conduct of Spain towards Portugal in aiding aud abetting 
the hostile inroads made into the latter country, by the rebellious 
Royalists, has at length rendered it necessary for our Government 
te exchange friendly counsel, and grave remonstrance, for more de- 
cisive measures—in fact, ror that, which, if it be not actual war, is 
tantamount to it. 

The conduct of the King of Spain andhis Ministers, though in- 
volving consequences the most serious, and cousiderations the most 
momentous, is, in itself, inexplicable. 

With a treasury exhausted—a population depressed beyond any 


| State of abject wretcherdness of which modern Europe can furnish 


an example, and public credit annihilated-—with a foreign force oc- 
cupying all the strong holds of his Kingdom—Ferdinand has as- 
sumed a hostile attitude towards a neighbouring State, from whom 
he cannot pretend to have received either injury or offence, but 
merely to a-sert an abstract principle 

In the cause of despotisin—of theoretical despotism, the King of 
Spain makes war on Portugal, well knowing that in doing so, he 
mustof necessity make war on England. 

Nor is this all. 
the course pursued by Ferdinand is in opposition to France. 
this pointit is stated to the British Parliament— 

‘“ His Majesty has exerted hinself for some time past, in con- 
junction with his Majesty’s ally, the King of France, to prevent such 


an aggression; and repeated assurances have been given by the | 


Courtof Madrid of the determination of his Catholic Majesty nei- 
ther to cominit, nor to alow to be committed, from his Catholic Ma- 
jesiy’s territory, any aggression against Portugal ” 

Politicians, who marked the course of the last Peniasular war, in- 
dulged the hope, that Spain and her Monarch would have been bound 
to this couutry by the most enduring ties of gratitude; at least, 
while those survived who had witnessed the splendid exertions made 
on that mighty theatre, in behalf of an oppressed people, and in the 
cause of a legitimate Monarch. 

Unfortunately. the mind of Ferdinand was not framed to profit 
from adversity. Liberal views were opposed to his, and he soon 
learned to regard England as a fue, because she was a friend to 
mankind. 

Great Britain offended him, because, when, events had separated 
the New States of South America from the Crowa of Spain, she 
acted on the rational part of acknowledging that to be a matter of 
fact, which had long been notorious to all the world. 

When, too, a legitimate and acknowledged Sovereign judged it 
right to grant his subjects privileges, which, till then, they had not 
enjoyed England offended by approving of the change, and the 
Spanish government has the temerity to take a course which leaves 
this country no alternative, but to violate her most solemu engage- 
ments, or to draw the sword against Spain. 

Such are the circumstances under which England has incurred 
the displeasure of Spain, and under which, to vindicate her charac. 
ter for good faith, she now prepares for war. It might be presump- 
tuous to predict the issue of the contest. We are not blind to the 
fact, that consequences, not now to be foreseen, may possibly spring 
from this interruption of the public peace of Europe. We know 
‘that the race is not to the awift, nor the battle to the strong,” and 
War isa calamity, 
the recurrence of whicn we had hoped Europe, in general, and this 
country in particular, would long be spared. We know that 

" Reason frowns at war’s unequal game, 
When thousands bleed to raise a single name.” 





Consols on 14th Dec., 773 8 ——The Bank of Englan’ declared a dividend of | But if national character have any value, the interests and the dig- 


4per cent, payable at Christmas. The Commissioners ot the Navy Cffice | 
have requested to be furvished with the address of the owners of stam vessels, 





in the event of their services heing wanted.—— i hé 1th Rest. of Foot goes w | “ance of an aggrieved ally. , 
Portugal \—Lord Kinnaird died at Brigh'onon 11th Dec.——The King visited | Ministers, and their decision will be responded to by the approving 


jovent Garden Theatre on 30th Nov. to witness the Opera of Oberon. 


EXPEDITION TO PORTUGAL. 


From the Courier of Des, 12. 
fhe utmost activity prevails in every deparmnent of Government 


nity of the nation call upon us, imperatively, to hasten to the assis- 
‘The call is unhesitatingly answered by 


,ucclamations of the country. Itis not on a point of nice punctilio, 
but it is in defence of al! that is sacred among nations, that the ban- 
ner of England is raised to confront the unprovoked invaders of a 
friendly state, and, as we trust, to repel and chastise injustice. 


From the Courier of Dec. 13. 


os | still less is it for selfish purposes of aggrandisement, that we arm; 
} 
j 


‘onaected with the immediate embarkation for \ pops tor Portugal. | 


Chis morning the following notice was posted at Liog4’s :— 
“Navy ON<t, Dee. 12. 

“* The principal Officers end Commissioners of his Myjesty’s Na- 
vy dlo hereby give notice, that they will immediately receive tenders, 
at this Office, of ships, for the couveyance of troops from feptford 
and Portsmouth, to Lishon, where they are to be discharged, to be 
hired atthe rate of per ton, forthe voyage. or at per ton pes.cal- 
ender month, for three months certain. ; 

(Signed) “T. HARDING.” 

The amount of force which will be despatched in the first instance 
and upon the emergency of the oceasion, is five thousand, Of the 
troops composing this force there are to be four squadrons of cay alry, 
a circumstance which indicates that it is not contemplated their ser- 
vices will be confined to garrison duty only. The following are the 
names of the regiménts, their prescribed movements, and the officers 
wig will have the chief command :— , 
She lst Battalion. of the Grenadier Regiment of Guards will em- 
bark jo.rmqrrow, at Deptford. a 

The 2d Battalion of the 3d Recimentof Guards wil! march to-mor- 


Four companies of the Royal artillery have received orders to 
prepare for embarkation. ‘ 

One company of the Royal Staff Corps is ordered te proceed to 
Portsmouth fur embarkation. 
A Detachmeut of the Royal Wagon Trait is ordered for embarka- 
tion- . 

The cavalry will be commanded by Colonel Wyndham. 

Povismouth, Dee. 12 

An active bustle pervades most of the public departments. 
—This morning orders were received to prepare for the em- 
backation of a briga:ie of Guards, the 4th regiment, and strong de- 
taghments of Marines at present in gartison. ; 

The 691 Negs, ae pac ishind were instantly sent for. 

The Wellesley 74, just arrived from Rio, and the Spartiate, are 
ordered to take out their lower deck gttms agd embark contin. cs, 

The Depot of 90th were on the beach just stepping into the boats, 
when they were couatermanded, as all the transports are ordered to 
Cork to. take iu troops tor Portugal. The troops embarking at 
Pogtgmouth will probably go in the sbips of the live. A draft of 








row; for Porfsmoutb, for emkarkafigu. 


men is ordered froim.the vicinity to expedite the Spartiate. 
¥ Guards march in on Gaturday and embark lustantly. 
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From the Message of his Majesty, we see that! 
Qn | 


INVASION OF PORTUGAL. 
LISBON, Nov. 27, 
The Gazetle contains the official accounts received from Viewna 
of the celebration of the marriage of the Infant Don Miguel wit), 
Queen Maria I. ’ 
NOVEMBER 29 

Her Royal Highness the Princess Regent orders, that, on occasion 
of the marriage of the Infant Don Miguel, there shail be public re. 
jeicings at Lisbon for three days, beginning on the Ist of December 

WAR-OFFICE NOY. 27. _ 

Extract of the official communication received in this office, by 
the express that arrived yesterday, and by the mail and express ay. 
rived to day :— 

In the morning of the 26th, the Portuguese deserters of the dis. 
solved 2d Regiment of Cavalry, and 17th of Infantry, commanded 
by the traitor Mayessi, entered Villa Vicosa, surprised the squadron. 
of the 7th Regiment of Cavalry stationed there, and make it priso. 
ners, wounded the Captain avd some soldiers of the same squadron 
and retiring, took them with them, as well as the senior Alderman ot 
that town, without committing any furthr hostilities. 

In Tras-es-montes ten or twelve of the rebels, of whom abont a 
hundred were at La Mesquita, entered Moionento at one o'clock in 
the morning of the [9th, and committed no other excesses than re. 
leasing a prisoner, and endeavouring to steal some horses. Atseven 
in the morning of the same day, a body of fifty or sixty of the same 
rebels came to Vinhaes, released the prisoners, pursued the Mayor 
and the Captain Mor, who escaped them, and some other individuals 
stole some horses, took the commander of the post stationed there, 
who was corporal in the 12th regiment of cavalry, and retired, taking 
away the above-mentioned corporal, who found means to escape 
from them the same day. Notwithstanding these events, tranquillit; 
prevailed in the whole district. . 

DECEMBER 1. 
WAR-OFFICE, Nov. 29 

Extract of the official despatch received to-day at this office :— 

General Claudino, commander of the flying divisions, writes from 
Vinhaes, on the 23d, that the division marched with the greatest ra 
pidity, shewing the best spirit; he says. that the people of Raia were 
in insurrection, and that the Guerillas of the rebels were numerous 
committing numberless robberies and excesses: they entered by th: 
town of Mirandi, and called the people and militia of those parts to 
arms The Marqaisde Chaves appeared to be marching towards 
Braganza, intending to unite with those from Toro: for this reason 
the above General resolved to march on the 24th to Braganza 

In a despatch of the 24th, from Santa Valha, the same Genera! 
writes, that the rebels of the Lith, 27th. and 7th Cacadores, com 
manded by the Marquis de Chaves.and Viscount Montaliague, enier- 
ed on the morning of the preceding day into Braganza, his numbers 
according to the information of persons who saw the disasters, being 
800 or more infantry, 150 cavalry, and much more than 1,000 Por 
| tuguese aud Spanish guerillas, among whom were some lancers — 
| Colonel Valdez waited for them out of the city with the diminished 
| force of the ad and 2ist Regiments of Infantry, and 12th of Cavalry, 
| but finding himself out-flanked, he retreated by the city to the smal! 
| and jndetensible fort, where it appears that he maintained himselt 
till the evening, as the fire of the artillery and musketry was heard 
till four o'clock; the military road was immediately covered by ; 
great number of cuerillas, said to be commanded by Viscount Vill« 
| Garcia, but the fate of the troops efCol. Valdez was not known — 
| Meantime General Claudino not having a sufficient force to relieve 
| the Colonel, being much inferior to the rebels, and the rebellion be- 
| ing now general.in Lomba Vinhals, Braganza and Meiranda retired 
towards Chaves, to join the General of that province: who writes 
from Chaves, in a letter of the 25th, that he then first learut the dis 
/astrous events at Braganza, all correspondence being immediate), 
cut off; ard he wrote directly to the Generais of Minho and Oporto 
to assist him, without loss of time as he passed. 

‘The Geueral of Oporto, in a despatch of the 27th, says, that he hai 
received information from the General of Minho, with despatches 
from the General of Tras-es-iwontes, and the General Commander oi 
tie flying division, respecting the above-mentioned events. He im 
mediately caused 300 infantry of the 16th regiment, and a brigade o} 
artillery. No 4, to march to Amarante, and ordered some militia to 
be assembled, of which he would send a strong detachment,to Ama 
rante, to join the above battalion of the 16th, the whole command: 
ed by Colonel Jeromgino Pereira de Yascoucellos. 

No particular accounts have been received from Alentejo, an: 
from the other provinces there is no official news. 

WAR-OF FICE, DEC. 2. 

The Portuguese nobility, aiways famous and courazeous men 
when it is necessary to defend the national honour and independ 
ence, have just given to Portugal an exaiwnple worthy of the time ot 
the Nunos, Marialvas, and Menezes. The Chamber of the worthy 
Peers of the kingdom, offered to go and combat iminediately on th 
frontiers; all the nobility lave voluntarily takea arms. Luis de 
Mello, and his brothers, the brother of Conde de Ficalho, the Cond: 
de Taipa, Luis de Silveira, the Marquis de Ponte de Lima, and many 
others, as Antonio Maoul and Lobo de Saldanha, all set out as volan- 
teers. 

The Princess Regent has resolved that no more corn shall be in- 
ported than the 8,000 moios already allowed. 





Decemner 4. 
WAR-OFFICE. DPCEMBER, 2. 

FXTRACTS FROM THE OFFICIAL COMMUNICATIONS RECBIVED TO-D4Y. 

General Joseph Correvalle Mello writes from Chaves on the 27th 
in the evening, that he could only then obtain news from Brageanza 
which amounts to the following through different channels. 

The rebels appeared before Braganza on the 231, and were attack- 
ed and beaten by the brave Lignt.-Col. Abreu. The officers of the 
vanguard of the cavalry of the rebels were killed: they were Cap 
tain Castunhiero and others. The enemy’s force afterwards’ increa: 
ed by largepbodies @f guerillas, which muintained a brisk fire with 
the sth itry. Commanded by Colonet Valdez. The latter wes 
joined b List, commanded by Lieut. Colonel Jose Miguel de 
Noronha; and, after @ courageous resistance. retired to the town, 
and from that to the eitadel. The blood of the traitors flowed in 
abundance. The 12th Regiment of Cavalry and the Corps of Infan 
try fought nobly. The rebels ivad sent flags of truce to them, but 
these bad not returned. Such were the last accounts to the 26: 
The reb: ls plundered the City, the inhabitants of which bad retired 
to the fort. Av English Merchant suffered terrible losses, as well as 
the inhabitants. General Metio collected all the troops. aud was on 
the point of marching to Braganza. The insurrection in Tras os 
Montes was not yet become general. The piquets of the rebels dit 
not pass Pudence. Mirandela, and this part of ‘Pua, were sti! 
tranquil. 

The General of Minho, and the Marqnis de Angejn. writes from 
Brazanze, on the 29th ult, and states the measures he has taken to 
cover the right of Tamega, and the heights. He had ordered Colo- 
ne! Zajolo, commanding a column, composed of contingents of va- 
rrigus corps, to reinforce General Mello, aad yehemenily blames the 
Magrtrates of Vienna Camenha and Ponte de f.imn. 

Gedesal Stubbs sends word, on the 30th, of the succours he has 
sent fe the Minho, and the measares he has talem for the safety of 
Oporto, aad severely condemns the conduct of 
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The same extraordivary courier also brougnt despatches from Ge- 
neral Azeredo, dated Vizeu, the 30th, stating the measures he had 
taken to guard the left bank of the Douro. 

The rebels of Alencejo fled from Villa Vicosa, by the road of Mon- 

on Mowino. 
sarees Signed) ‘The chief of the First Division, PINTO. 
WAR-OFFICE, DEC. 4. 

The General of Tras-os-Moutes writes from Chaves, that, on the 
29h, he marched towards Braganza. Colonel Valdez and Lieute- 
nant-Colonels Abrea and Noronha stil! defended themselves on 
re from Braganza, of the 26th, say, that thirty-seven rebels 
were killed, aud ninel? wounded, It was not possible fo ascertayn 
the loss of the 12th Cavalry, and of the 3d and 2Ist Foot, who re- 
tied to the fort, and merit the highest praise. o¢ 

On the 28th, Mirandella, and this bank of the Tua, Were tranquil, 
the revels not advancing heyoud Pudence ; and it seems, that on the 
road to Vanhais, there are only Gueriilas, aud that the rebel Woops 
had noi passed Noqueira. d any 

General Stubbs writes from Oporto, the Ist instant, continuing to 
refer to the effectual succours which he has seut to Minho and Pras- 
os-Muntes; and, that, at all events, Oporto will be defended at what- 

sy expense. 
or The as ection broke out in Villa Real on the 28th, directed by 
the Marquis de Chaves, as stated by the General of Minho and 
Oporto. The worthy Mayor was wounded by the Guerillas, in ea- 
deavouring to escape from the hands of these miscreants. 

General Aseredo writes trom Vizeu, on the Ist, that the rebellion 
had not spread to the left of the Douro, and that he did his utmost 
to defend the Douro, and preserve the peace of the province 

The Colouel of the L6th Regiment of Lofantry writes, from Ama- 
yante, the 3Uth, that Kozo, commander of a squadron, calls bisuself, 
on the part of the rebels, Chief of the Royal ‘avy, and that he made 
communicatious to the militia from the banks of the Tamega! 

The Viscount of Beira announces the retreat of the rebels to the 
left of the Gaudiana, and that Brigadier Cary was ordered by him, 
on the Ist inst to remove the jewels from the palace of Villa Vicosa, 
which was done by the Cacadores, No. 6, and a provisional squadron 
of the 3d, Sth, and Sth, and some militia of Evora. General Couta 
writes from Elvas, ov the ‘d, that the garrison manifested the most 
noble spirit. The Chief of the First Division, PINTO. 

CHAMBER OF Dt PUTIES 

In the sitting of the 4th December the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
wave an account of the elations with foreign Powers in which he 
showed that the disposition of England was decidedly friendly, add 
ing, that she alone would be sufficient to defend the nation from all 
its enemies; that the French Government has recognized the pre- 
sent system of Portugal; that the instructions given by Russia, Aus- 
tria, and Prussia to their Charge d’Affaires were satisfactory, and 
have been completely fulfilled by them; that in cousequence of the 
well known intrigue of Spain, and of late events, a note had been 
givea to the Ambassador of that Power by the Portuguese Govern- 
ment, signifyiug to him, that his functions were suspended till the 
conduct of his Court was explained: and another to the Portuguese 
Ambassador at Madrid to demand satisfaction of that Government, 
not for words, but facts, relative to the said events. The Minister 
stated verbally, that should the satisiaction required not prove what 
itonght to be, the Eoglish, the natural allies and sincere friends of 
Portugal, would take upon them to demand it, and that the Govern- 
ment, being authorised by the Chambers to receive foreign troops, 
had already applied to Enctand for them, in consequence of the ex 
isting treaties. His Exeeileucy said, that the Apostolic Junta rules 
the Cabinet of Madrid. and has, unfortunately, ramifications in Por- 
tugal, and must be considered as the greatést pest of mouarcinces— 
tie most infamous league against the monarchs and Luropean civi- 
lization. [Repeated and warm applause. ] 

The Minister ‘hen asked if the Chamber wished to be informed of 
the state of the Provinces, and the plans of the rebels? (By all 
means, was replied.) ‘The Government was well informed of all the 
plans of the rebels, and eveu of the plaa of attack ; it gave notice of 
it to the Spanish Government, which, instead of dispersing the 
rebels, kept then united in such a manne, that even the oath they 
took to defend the rights of the Infant Don Miguel, &c. was taken 
under the protection of the Spanish Authorities. 

His Excellency read this document, shewing the succession of 
rights which the rebels established, that the Crown, in default of 
the Infant, should go to the Princess of Baia, who (said he) is not 
now a Portuguese, having lost all ner rights by her marriage—hence 
we may see the morality of the authors of the plan. 

His Excellency then read the signatures to this document, and 
added, as a proof that all this was done in public, it was preceded by 
a solemn Mass, asis shewn by the following Order of the Day, is- 


sued by Mugesi(benadit) and coutinued in the Archives of the Gov- | 


ernment, there are many other important documents, making two 
volumes, folio, which | have not presented, not to weary the patience 


of the Chamber, but they may be given to a Committee for examina- | 


tion ; for ail I desire is, that the Chamber, and the whole of the na- 

tion, may know thatI have always acted as a Portuguese.—(Ap- 

plause. ) 
The 
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inister read the note sent to Count Casa Flores and his | 
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been developed, it produced fresh instances of abuse, which require 
to be restrained by more extensive and efficient means. [It was 
time to put a stop to these afflicting scandals, and to preserve the 
liberty of the Press from the danger with which it is threatened by 
ils OWn excesses. 


this end. 

“Certain imperfections had been discovered in the organization 
of Juries. I shall order a project of law to be proposed to you for 
their improvement, and for regulating the same conformably to the 
vature of this institution. 

* The penalties enacted against the Slave Trade proved deficient 
in efficacy; and their infliction was liable to be eluded, A move 
complete legislauon became requisite. | have ordered a project, 
Geatlemen, to be proposed to you on this subject. . 

** | continue to receive from all foreign Governments the assurance 
of their must friendly dispositions, which are in perfect accordauce 
| with my own wish for the maintenance of peace. 
| * Disturbances have lately breken out in some parts of the Penin- 
| sula. } shail unite my efforts to those of my allies, to put au end to 
the same, and to obviate tieir consequences 

* The progressive increase of the produce of indirect taxation will 
permit us to augment this year the funds available for the public 
service, by a sum equal to that of which the coutributors have been 
exempted by the last financial enactments. 

*'Taurs increase will prove a real relief to my people. It will free 
the cominunes from the supplementary sums which they pay; and 
the indigent classes will find abundant resources in the fresh activity 
and impetus given in the construction of our high-ways, fortresses, 
and vaval arsenals. 

‘‘T have reason to hope, that the allotments which are to be made 
for the public service, will, for several years, suilice for all thea 
wants, aad that | may ia future apply the surplus of produce to the 
reduction of the most burthensime taxes. 

‘Let us return thanks to Divine Providence, Gentlemen, for 
having placed us in circumstances so highly favourable, aad let us 
join oor efforts to augment aud corroborate the same that my peo- 
ple may, for a long time reap the fruits thereof. France will acquire 
a new species of greatness, by industry and tranquillity, avd ner suc- 
cess in peace will prove as productive of glory, as her warlike aud 
military virtues, should houwour oblige her to display them.” 
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IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 
House of Lords, Dec. 11. 
MESSAGE FROM HIS MAJLSTY. 

Ear! BATHURST informed the House that he had to deliver a 
Message from his \iajesty. 

The Message having been handed to the Lord Chancellor, the No- 
ble and Learned Lord read as foliows: — 

*Georce R 

“His Majesty acquaints the House of Lords, that His Majesty has 
| received an earnest application from the Fiincess Regeut of Portugal, 
| claiming, in virtue of the ancieat obligations of alliance and amity 
| subsisting between his Majesty and the Crows of Portugal, his Ma- 
| jesty ’s aid against an hostile aggression ‘rom Spain. 
| ‘His Majesty has exerted himseif for some time past, in conjane- 
| tion with his Majesty’s ally, the King of #rauce, to prevent such an 
} aggression: and repeated assurances have been given by tie Court 
jot Madrid, of the determination of bis Catholic Majesty neither to 
| 
| 
! 


L 
‘ 
> 
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commit, nor to allow to be gommitted, from bis Catholic Siajesty’s 
tearitory. apy aggression akainst Portugal; 


ing these assurances, hostilé inroads into the territory of Portugal 
| have been concerted ip Spain, and have been executed uatier the 
|eves of Spanish authorities, by Portuguese Regiments, which bad 
| deserted into Spain, and which the Spanish Government had repeat- 
edly, and solemniy, engage 
lis Majesty leaves no effort unexhausted to awaken the Span- 
ish Government to the dangerous consequences of this apparent con- 
nivance, 


to disarm and,to disperse. 


with the vull and entire confidence, that the House of Lords will af- 
ford to bis Majesty their cordial concurrence aud support in main- 
taining the faith of treaties, and in securing, against foreign hostil- 
ty, the safety and independence of the kingdom of Portugal—the 
|oldestally of Great Britain. G. RR.” 
HIS MAJESTWS MESSAGE, 
Housrk or Commosxs, Dec. 12 
Mr. Secretary CANNING.— Sir. L rise to move the Order of the 
| Day for taking into cousideration the King’s most gracious Message 
}to his faithful Commons. 

The Order of ihe t-ay having been read, 

Mr. Secretary CANNING rose, and spoke to the following effect: 
| Sir, in’ proposing, @s 1 shall presently have occasion to do, to the 
| House of Commons, to acknowledge his Majesty’s most gracious 
| Message, on the subject of the relations subsisting between Great 
| Britain and Portugal, and the present condition of the latter State; 
-and, in calling on this House te reply to that communication, in 


“A project of law will be submitted to you for the attainment of 


* Bathis Majesty has leapitwith deep concern, that, notwithstand- | 


| 
| 
| 
| * His Majesty makes this communication to the House of Lords | 
} 
| 


—— anne 
| both these cases—if 1 was not intimately satisfied, that the national 
faith and the national honour were alike interested on this oecasion— 
I shonid not dare to address the House of Commons, as | now do, in 
jthe full and unlimited confidence (almost amounting to convictich) 
| that the most gracious Communication made to Parliament, by his 
| Majesty, will meet with that reply from Parliament which his Ma 
\Jesty expects Viewing the matter as | do, J shall beg leave to pro- 
| ceed, first, toa simple Statement and review of facts; in order, the 
| better to bring the case under the cognizance of Parliament, in the 
| shortest and clearest form | can devise, and of which the subject 
jitselfis susceptible. Before entering into the consideration of any col- 
| lateral circumstances Connected with the subject, | shall state shortly 
the situation of ihe case, which, as it appears to me, resolves itself 
|into a case of national law, and a question of fact. With regard to 
| the fact, on the one hand, that is now to be brought under the con- 
sideration of Parliament, as it has previously been submitted to the 
attention of his Majesty’s Government ; Sir,in my mind, it is impos- 
‘sible to conside: that fact in any other light thauthat in which it pre- 
| sented itseif to the minds of his Majesty’s Ministers ; and I think it 
'€qually impossible for Parliament and Goverfiment (taking stch a 
| view of the case) to come to any other decision than that contempla- 
|ted in his Majesty’s Message. Among the relations of alliance and 
jamity by which, at different periods of ber history, this country has 
| connected herself with the other nations of Europe. there exist no 
treaties so old in their date—none so constant in their duration—and, 
|LE may add, not one so precise in the obligations it imposes upon both 
| countries, and so intimately interwoven with the line of policy adopt- 
|ed by Great Britain in its foreign relations, as are the treaties of 
j amity and alliance formed between thi. country and the kingdom 
of Portugal. Sir, | may be excused for calling the attention of the 
| House to the fact, that our most remote history contains (I may add, 
| the most brilliant periods of our history are those which contain) no- 
tices of the treaties of alliance, amity, and guarantee, subsisting be- 
tween the King of Great Britain and his Portuguese Majesty. The 
good understanding thus created between the two countries began 
euly, and has continued long. It has survived a variety of conflict 
ibg interests and circumstances, which in the course of events, from 
fie to time, have naturally, and unavoidably arises. It ismuch older 
\thanthe epoch to which | am about to advert, when the goud under- 
standing previously subsisting between the two states acquired fresh 
| vigour on the occasion of the present family of Portugal ascending 
jthe throne of thatkingdom From the period when the House ot 
| Bragansa was placed at the head of the monarchy of Portugal, 
| friendly relations have subsisted between that family and the :eign- 
ing one in this country—relations which were continued without in- 
terruption. and renewed with sincerity, on, | will say, both parts. 
It has been adhered to in periods when the faith of other alliances 
has been shaken $ it has been vindicated in those fields of blood and 
glory which remain among the most brilliant pages of the history 
of England. [Hear. hear.| “ir, in that alliance we have always 
i been scrupulously faithful. Sometimes, | admit, we have found the 
treaty bDarthensome to maintain—of that there can be no question; 
and many are those whe may have wished us to shake it off, and free 
| ourselves from the incumbrance of observing it—but a feeling of na- 
| tional honeur, and what f may be allowed to denominate a senti 
lment of national sympathy, joined fo a common interest, and a 
cause identified with that country, has induced England to perse 
vere, unterrified by the difficulties attendant upon a continuance ot 
the relations subsisting between us and Portugal. Sir, I feel the 
i considerations to which [have more particularly advertec, present 
|too narrow and limited a view of the case. Itis not vuly among 
|ages long gone by, and in treaties now superseded by time and the 
of events, that traces are discoverable of the relation in 
| uch Portugal has been considered to stand in regard to Great Bri 
| tin > Torte the latest 2arpectemered into between the nations ot 
‘modern Earape—that which now forms the patent law of the civi 
ized world—T allude Sir, to the Convention of Vienoa—a_ similar 
| course was taken in the treaty then entered into between this coua- 
jtry and Portugal. (Hear) At that period, Sir, Great Britain was 
j}well awave of the inconveniences which many individuals were 
fond of representing as arising out of our connexio. with Portugal; 
but we were also aware of the credit, and, I willadd, advantage de- 
rivahle from that connexion ; aud we renewed our obligations to up- 
bold and support Portugal, on future occasions, in terms so strong 
and imperative, asto lay a foundation peyfectly adequate to support 
the present proceeding. The terms of that treaty | will take leave 
to read to the House previons to calling on it to concur in the vote 
with the proposal of which it is my intention to conclude. The third 
article of the treaty between Great Britain aud Portugal, concluded 
at Vienna on the 22d of February. 1815, stated, that‘ the treaty ot 
allianee entered into between his Britannic Majesty and the King of 
Portugal, at Rio de Janeiro, was founded on circumstances of a tem- 
porary nature, which had now happily ceased to exist: and, on that 
ground. the provisions of the treaty should be considered null and 
void, as relating to all the parties interested ; however, without pre 
judice to the ancient and established treaties of alliance, friendship 
and guarantee, which had so long and happily subsisted between the 
two countries: these treaties being now renewed by the high con- 
tracting parties.and acknowledged to remain in full force aud effect.” 
| In order that the House may fully understand, and accurately appre. 


COUTSE 





answer, which was merely that he had no knowledge of the events | '™™S which will be, in fact, an echo to the sentiments contained in| ciate, the effect of the observations which a perusal of this treaty is 


alluded to, and would send to his court the note given bim. Lastly, 
the Minister said, that, as the conduct of the French Ambassador at 


Madrid with respect to Portugal had heen complained of, and the ac- | 


cusation was serious, the Chamber must hear the answer he gave to 
the Count de Villa Real, when the latter addressed him at the court 
of Madrid, shewing him all that has been done by Spain 
in fact, an insignificant answer.) [ hope the French Government 
will deprive that Ambassador of his post. If the Chamber desires 
further explanation, | am ready to give all in m er. 
_ Senher Guerreira blamed the Ministers for 
ing to avert the dangers which they saw appro 
‘uterred that the Ministers were divided in thei 3. 

Senhor Sarmento wished the documents to be ed, that they 


oe be in time forthe Laglish packet whith Would sail in six 
jours, 








pom Which he 


SPEECH OF THE KING OF FRANCE. 
ROYAL SESSION.—Paris, Dec. 12 —This day, the 12th of De- 


+ . Pe ~ . ° ‘ 
ceimber. the King opened the Session of the Chambers, at the Louvie 


fie Chancellor of France informed the Depaties that his Majesty | 


permitted them to be seated. 
Phe King pronounced the following Speech :— 
* Gentlemen, 

“Important labours have been prepared for this Session. 
well assured of 
lier than usual 
_ “Two Codes will be submitted to your examination. They are 
intended to improve the laws respecting forests, and to settle the re- 
nes military jurisdiction, ] have admitted little innovation 
ire erks fhe bases have been taken from the actual regu- 
1s of the hy my, and from the Ordonnance of my aucust prede- 
Cessor respecting forests. ey: 

“I wish that it had been possible to avoid all interfereuce with the 


Pres: - . : ” ais ce 
Css; but in proportion as the power of publishing writings has 


(He read, | 


} 
et done noth- | 


Being | 
your zeal, | have not hesitated to assemble you ear- | 


the Roval Message, and equally in accordance with the anticipations | calculated to excite, I may be permitted to explain the previous cir- 
| of his Majesty’s Governmeut—in doing this, Sir, | cannot but feel | cumstances of Portugal, and the condition of the reiguing family in 
that, however confident | may be in the justice of the cause, and that country. Inthe vear 1807, when, by the declaration of Buo- 
clear as to the policy which it becomes us, in accordance with the | naparte, the house of Braganza ceased to reign, the Kivg of, Portu- 
recommendations contained in his Majesty’s Message, to adopt; yet| gal, under the advice of his Britannic Majesty’s Government, set 
Sir, | am free to admit, it well becomes a British Minister, in recomi-| sail for the Brazils, and established in that country the seat of his 
_mending a British House of Commons to take any step calculated to | Monarchy. This step was taken by virtue of a secret convention 
| bring upon their country the bazards of war, to make use of the lan-! concluded betwecn this country and Portugal, to the effect, that so 
| guage of regret and sorrow thatsucha necessity shouldexist. [Hear ]! Jong as the house of Braganza remained in that part of their domi- 
| Sir, | assure the House there is not, within it walls, at this woment,! pions, or in the event of their return, his Britannic Majesty woul! 
any setof men more fully convinced than are his Majesty's Mimis-| never acknowledge any other dynasty on the throne of Portugal 
‘ters—or any individual more completely convinced than is he who | than the family of Braganza. JT may be allowed to remark that this 
‘has now the honour to address it—of the great and vital importance | convention greatly contributed to the furtherance of a procced- 
of maintaining, undisturbed, the peace and tranquility of this coun-!ing which placed that family beyond the power of Buonaparte, 
(try. [Loud Cheering.] This, 1 admit. Indeed, so strongly am 1 | and consequently promoted the ascendancy of British interests 
impressed with the truth of this fact, and that for reasons which T!in the Peninsula. It was this secret convention that brought 
shall take the liberty before | sit down to ad:uce to the House. that I jabout the emigration, and greatly contributed to decide that step 
am perfectly ready to declare, no question, involving a doubtful suc- | by which the Royal Family of Portugal was removed from the 
cess or construction—no consideration of merely present advantage | power of France. The King of Portugal having become esta- 
—-and, Sir, | will go further, and add, no anticipation of remote and | blished upon his Throne, the Article ceased to be a secret, and was 
contingent difficulty—could arise, which I should not, a thousand | made a part of the law of Nations by the Treaty of 1810, and from 
| times rather completely pass over, or, atthe utmost, adjourn, than |thattime op tothe Treaty of Vienna. It was clearly understood 
| concur in a measure, calling on the Government of this country to | throughout Europe, that we had determined not to acknowledge any 
| involve itself in the couseqnences of a war. But, Sir, there are cases | Sovereign in Portugal, except a member of the House of Braganza 
which render the adoption of such a course not merely honourable | But that determination arose solely from the supposition that that 
and beneficial, but also necessary aud inevitable [hear,] and | am | Sovereign would be compelled to a forced residence in Brazil. Be 
equally certain the present occasion presents such a case; and I feel | yond this it was not binding upon us, as it was feltthat the moment 
that what has been acted on in the best times of our history—what the ground of the obligation ceased, there was an end to the Treaty 
has been promulgated by our best statesmen—and what has always | it happened, in consequence of the happy conclusion of the war, 
received the support and concurrence of successive English Parlia- | that the option of returning was offered to his Majesty, and as it 
ments, is an adherence to national faith, and respect for the national | was felt that the force of such a previous obligation vo longer exis 
honour. [Cheers.] hese are the two questions which cannot be} ed, the forcible separation from Portugal not continuing, it wos 
compromised under any circumstances whatsoever—the cause‘of) deemed reasonable that we should perform such other obligation a= 
national faith and the cause of national honour. [Hear.] Sir. if 1) the force of existing treaties rendered imperative upon us. 
did not consider the present question as completely failing within | { Continued in Supplement to this day's paprr.J 
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POBIRY. 


LOVE AND MEMORY. 
At morn beside the sunny sea, 
Young Love alone was straying ; 
With heart as light, and soul as free, 
As rosy infants playing. 
His bow and darts were strung behind, 
His careless hours denoting ; 
Aud softly in the summer wind 
His golden hair was floating. 


All day he roved along the shore, 
Unseen—unmarked by any ; 

Unsought by those could once adore, 
And they, alas! were many. 

But when the sun-light ceased to throw 
Its radiance o’er the water, 

He thought of one he left in woe, 
And silently he sought her. 





But vain, alas! his lone pursuit, 
No object came before him ; 
The shores were still—the echoes mute—- 
And midnight hovered o’er him. 
Till suddenly he spied, upon 
The sea-beach coldly lying, 
The form of her for whom alone 
His spirit then was sighing. 


And who was she for whom he sigh’d— 
Whose presence thus could cheer him ’ 
Oh, one, who— when all else beside 
Had fled—still linger’d near him! 
Who, when iv pleasure’s rosy bowers 
His idle footsteps wander’d, 
Had culled for him the choicest flowers, 
His careless band had squander’d. 


Forgotten in his days of pride— 
When solitude came o’er him, 

He sought his first, bis early bride, 
Whose heart could still adore hin. 

Now fondly to his bosom prest, 
She feels his warm caresses ; 

While Memory sighs upon his breast, 
And Love her presence blesses ! 


——-- 


LINES ADDRESSED TO HIM WHO CAN UNDERSTAND 
THEM. 


Dear friend, had I been thy companion in life ; 

Had I boasted, my Lo—, the name of thy wife, 

How fondly would I, when grief reached thee, have tried, 
By still sharing thy sorrows, their keenness to hide, 


Che Albion. 


HS 


dearest! is 


—_ 
To day, 


: —S 
life shines or low’rs, Just as we 


time enough, when its flow'rs decay, To 


—_—— 


Joy, if left on the stem to--day May 
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mor--row, to----mor--row, 


Then why, dearest! so long 
Let the sweet moments fly over ? 
Tho’ now, blooming and young, 
Thou hast me devoutly thy Lover. 


may 
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of the playhouse not to be so very ambitious. A “ star” shines with 
equal lustre though whirled with unimaginable rapidity from sphere 
to sphere. 
wheu properly stationed, but when moved from place to place it 
flickers, flares, and is extinguished. 

Mr. Barry is recovering from his illness, and will be a serviceable 
addition to the Park Company. His abilities are rather respectable 





if doomed sad reverses of fortune to prove, 
I’d have shown thee the fortune | priz’d was thy love, 
If sickness and pain gave thy bofom alarm, 

I'd have sought by a/lention thine anguish to calm,— 
Scarce breathed while thy head on my bosom reposed, 
Aud oh! never, no never my eyelids have closed. | 
My hand ever near should thy pillow have smoothed. | 
Ud each wish have prevented, each suffering have soothed: | 
To hush thy alarms, I'd have smiled through my tears, 

And breath’d nothing but hope, though distracted with fears. 
Another blest maid! though her fondness be thineg. « ; 


tn her breast ne'er will glow such a passion as mine: { 


I see thee embrace her as wife of thy heart, 
While the life-blood | feel from my busom depart. 
‘ CONSTANCE. 











THe Drama. 


The Park Theatre.—Mrs. Knight's attractions instead of abating 
seem rather to increase. The extreme simplicity and unaflectedness 
of her style are fitted, less to make an instantaneous impression than 
to win their way into the likings ofa public recently accustomed to 
the more ambitious and ornamented manner of Italian singing. 
The musical taste of this city is yet in an embry9 state. Itis capable 
of being shaped and fashioned into great purity, but at present it 
appears to be fluctuating between the sweet and beautiful melodies 
of English ballad, and the rich and voluptuous harmony of Ltalian 
science. Both are perfect in their kind, though their kind is so very 
different.—There is, however, a fashionable prestige about the latter, 
calculated to allure all those who neither think nor feel for them. 
selves, as well as many of those who do.—On Tuesday, Mrs. Knight 
appeared in Susannah (Marriage of Figaro), and Clari. Nothing 
can well be more unlike thao these two characters—the one all gaiety 
and the other all saduess,—the one full of never-ceasing joyousness 
bubbling forth into song, the other of pensive inclancholy and musical 
sorrow. The acting of Mrs. Knight was excellent in both. Her 
songs were selected with a reference to the spirits of the two cha- 
racters, and possessed, besides their beauty, the merit of great va- 
riety. In pointing out those which most pleased us the taste of the 
audience shall be our guide. ‘“ Bid me discourse’—‘ Sweet home’ — 
and the “ Dashing while Serjeant’’—were unanimously encored.— 
Nov should Mrs. Hackett be entirely left without a tribute of praise. 
She sang *‘ Should he upbraid” with great feeling and effect. She 
is an old favourite—with fine musical capacities—and roust not be 
eclipsed by any newer planet.—Hilson displayed much versatility 
in sustaining the light hearted and mercurial Figaro, and the ago- 
uized and broken-hearted Rolamo.—The house was very well filled 
and the audience appeared to be pleased tu the utmost by the per- 
formances of this evening 

Mr. Pelby, from the Boston theatre, has appeared in Hamlet, 
Reuben Glenroy, and Rolla. Without meaning unduly to depre- 
ciate the talents of this gentleman, we must say that he is incapable 
of adequately performing such a part as Hamlet. It is utterly be- 
yond the grasp of his intellect. He does not enter into the heart of 
ris author's creation and make himself out the same thing with it. 
Nothing but genius can interpret genius. Setting aside, therefore, 
ihe imperfect conception of Mr. Pelby, there are many objections 
to be made to his execution. It is too heavy and monotonous.— 
Mere heaviness is not dignity, and no mua was ever impressive and 
forcible through monotony alone. His voice is thin and not very 
pleasing in its tones. His gesture is too abundant. In manner it is 
clear that he is a great imitator of Cooper~a great actor but a bad 
model. In Glenroy and Rolla Mr. Pelby was something better. 
Morton and Kotzebue are not quite equal to the master spirit. It 
is easy enough to understand them, and even were it not so, it 
would be no great matter, His Glenroy was a very fair piece 
ef acting. Rolla was tolerable—though somewhat inferior.— 
fa conclusion we will say that Mr. Pelby has merit enough to be va- 
juable as a stock-actor, but the radiance of his genius is not bright 
enough to fit him for a theatrical star. I[t is not, perhaps, exactly 
right to talk about ambition—a noble impulse—on such matters, if 


than great —He has a good voice and person, aad appears to be 
sedulous in his professicn. 
Mr. Clason having announced his extreme happiness in appearing 


for the last time beiore an American public—that public (very un- | 


gratefully we think) has refised to manifest any reciprocity of plea- 
sure. His benefiton Thursday therefore was less numerously attend- 
ed than might have been expected. 
unnecessary to criticise the performance of a gentleman who is to 
perform no more. Mr. Clason possesses very considerable literary 
talents, We should prefer hearing of the succesful employment of 
those talents, to witnessing any unsucceysful exhibitions on the stage. 
ty A Mr. Richardson, from Richmond, Virginia, is about to 
| make his first appearance at one of the theatres of this city. The 
| Richmond Papers speak favourably of his talents. 
| New York Theatre, ( Bowery.)—Un Monday, the anniversary of 


—mnmmmmmmeens (the battle of New Orleans, a “national drama” called ‘ The Bat- 


| tle of New Orleans,” was performed for the first time. These things 
neither require nor admit of any criticisms. They are offerings on 
the altar of national pride. He must be a cold-hearted individual 
who can stop to criticise such appeals to his patriotism. The victo- 
ricanarmy. The story of that victory written up for dramatic ef- 
fect. could scarcely fail to be received with enthusiasm. 
tional drama” of Monday was quite as good as the general run of 
such pieces. Of course there was no attempt at character. The 
author is Mr. Dunlap, who has written during the course of a long 
life, several very tolerable pieces. 


dy and her husband have fixed upon giving a Concert at the City 
Hotel on Wednesday next. The selection of the music has not yet 
been made public, but we can presume it will be tasteful and judi- 
cious. A generous patronage may be anticipated. 

Hamblin has sailed for 


days. Macready is at Philadelphia. 


from Philadelphia. 








Recent Publications —Mr. W. B. Gilley, No. 94 Broadway, has the 
following works for sale :— 

Recollections of the Life of John O'Keefe, written by himself. 

Secret Memoirs of the Royal family of France, during the Revo- 
Jution, from the Journal and Letters of the Princess Lamballe. 

The Tor Hill, a Novel, by the author of “ Brambletye House,” 
“ Gaieties and Gravities,” &c. 

A Treatise on Diet, with a view to establish on practical grounds 
a system of rules for the prevention and cure of the diseases inci- 
dent to a disordered state of the Digestive functions, by J. A. Paris, 
M. D. F.R. S. 


The Lady of the Manor, being a series of conversations on the 


also the Third Volume for sale separate, for the accommodation of 
those who are already in possession of the Ist, and 2d. 

The Cousins, a Tale, by Mrs. Hughes, of Philadelphi», author of 
“ Aunt Mary’s Tales for Boys and Girls.” 

Relics of Antiquity exhibited in the Ruins of Pompeii and Hercu- 
laneum, with an account of the destruction and recovery of those 
celebrated cities—12 engravings. 

The Advenutures of Don Juan de Ulloa, in a voyage to Calecut, 
soon after the discovery of India, by Vasco de Gama—24 engrav- 
ings. 

The Greeks. —A meeting was held on Saturday last at the City 
Hotel, to devise measures for the immediate relief of the suffering 
Greeks. A common feeling appeared to prevail, that the relief 
should be in provisions and clothing alone. A committee of the 
leading characters of the city, was appointe’, and a subscription 
immediately begun. Amongst others, Mr. Ex-sheriff Parkins (from 
London) put down his name for $100. The value of a prompt dis- 
patch of provisions to Greece, may be learned from the immense 
service rendered by simijar donations from the Greek Committe at 
Paris. 

S. E. Burrowes, Esq. of Stonington, Ct. has made an offer to the 
Committee for relieving the Greeks, of the use of a new brig, be- 
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it were, we would suggest to a great mapy of these wandering lights | 


, weak mortals, use 


A candle throws its “ little light” with great usefulness | 


The play was Othello. [cis | 


ry of the 8th of January was honourable and glorious to the Ame- 


The “ na- | 


° rset: ‘ 
Mrs. Knight.—Itis with much pleasure we announce that this la- | 


Mr. Conway commences his engagement at the Park in a few | 


Charleston, and Forrest is now at Albany. Cooper has returned | 


subject of Confirmation.—By Mrs. Sherwood, vojumes 1, 2, and 3; | 


££ DAY, DBARBSTY IS OURS. 


A new Ballad, by Thomas Moore, Esq. just published by J. Power, 34 Strand, and will be immediately republished by Messrs, 
Dubois & Stodart. The subject of the Air from a Ballet. 





ours, Why should Love carelessly lose it! This 
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think of the thorns of 


sorrow, And 
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be---fore to --- mor-- row, 
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wi--ther be--fore to --- morrow. 


| Yet Time from both in his silent lapse 
Some treasure may steal or borrow ; 
| Thy charms may be less in bloom perhaps, 
Or (less in loye to-morrow. 














longing to himself, in which he will go out, without charge, to con 
vey the charities that may be provided. 

Mr. Jefferson —The legislature of South Carolina with a liberality 
to be praised and imitated, has unanimously voted the sum of $10,000 
to the heir of the late President Jeffersoa. In Virginia, they are de- 
_bating about erecting a monument to his memory. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. _ 








Days of sailing from|Deys of sailing fron 

Ships. Masters. | . New York? y Y nerpect fr 
No. 1.James Cropper/Graham |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept 1\Feb. 16, June 16, Oct. te 
4. York | e Cost | 8. 8, 8} 24, 24, 4 

3. Manchester W Leer. 16, 16, 16|March 1, July 1, Nov. 1 

2. Wm. Byres (tHackstaff 24, 24, 24) 8, 8, ‘ 
1.Wm.Thompson|Marwell |Feb.1, June 1, Oct. 1| 16, 18, lu 
4. Corinthian Davis } 8. 8, 8 24, 24, 24 

} 3. Pacific iCrocker | 16, 16, 16} ili, Aug. 1 c. 1 
4. Johu Wells {Harris 24, 24, al g, - . ” iY 
| 1. Fiorida |finkbam |Mar.1, July 1, Nov.1; 16, 16, 1¢ 
| 4, Leeds Stoddard | 8, 8, 6| 24, 24, % 
i 3. Panada ‘Rogers | 16, 16, 16\Jan, 2; May 1, Sept. | 
| 2. Birminzham [Cobb 24, 24, 24 8, 8, 
1. Britannia {Marshall |April 1, Aug.1, Dec.1) 16, 16, 1 

4. Silas Richards |Holdrege | 8, 8, 8) 24, 24, 24 

3. New York \Bennet 16, 16, 1€ Feb. 1. June i, Oct. | 

2. Panthea |Hathaway 24, 24, 244i 8, ‘ 


Passage in the Cabin to Liverpool, thirty guineas : from Liverpool, thirty 
Jive guineas : including beds, bedding, wine, and stores of everv description. 

No. Land 3, Oki Line. Owners, I. Wright & Son, F. Thompson, B. Marshal! 
and J. Thompson.—No. 2, New Line. Owners, Byrnes, Trimble & Co.—No. 4 
Packet Line. Owners, Fish, Grinnell & Go 

Agents in Liverpool Ist or Uld Line, Cropper, Bensun & Co —2d and 3d, Ed- 
ward Cearns, ji. 


NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 








| Days of sailing frsm New | Days of sailing from Lor 
| Ships. | Masters. ‘ork, don. 
| Columbia | Delano Jan.1, May 1, Sept.1| Marchi, July 1, Nov. t 
| Acasta Chadwick | Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1| April, Aug. 1, Dec. ' 
| Cortes Sprague Mareh 1, July 1, Nov.1| Mey 1, Sept. 1, Jan.! 
| Brighton | Sebor Aprill, Aug.1, Dec.1)Jume1, Oct.1, Feb.? 








Passage in the Cabin to London, thirty guineas: from London, thirty-fiv 
| guineus : including beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every de-cription. 
| Owners, Fish, Grioneli & Cu. 136 lront-street. New York. Agent in London, 
| John Wildes. ‘ 
NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 

Days of sailing from, Days of sailing from 


No. | Ships. | Masters. | New York. | Havre. 

| 2 jCadmus ‘Allyn Jan.1, Apr. 15, Aug.1 Feb. 15, June 1, Sept. 1° 

} 1 Stepha:ia Pell | 5, May 5, Sept. 5 25, 25, Oct.2 

| 2 Edw. Quesnel Hawkins 15, 1, Aug. 15 March 1, 15, } 

| $ Howard |Holdrege Feb. 1, 15, Sept. 1 15, July 1, 1. 

|} 1 .Lontano \Smith 5, June5, Oct. 5 25, 25, Nov. 2: 
$ Edw. BonaffeFunk | 15, 1, Sept. 15 April 1, 15, 1 
2 Bayard |Robinson Mar. 1, 1°, Oct. 1) 15, Aug. 1, 15 
i iilenry 4th Skiddy | 5, July 5, Nov. 5 25, 25, Dee. 2 
3 Queen Mab |Butinan | 15, 1, Oct. 15 May 1, 15, 
3 Don Quixoie \Ciark April 1, 15, Nov. t| 15, Sept. 1, Io 
i Lewis Macey | 5, Aug.5, Dec. 5) 25, 25, Jan 2° 


Passage in the Cabin to or from Havre, one hundred and forty dollars, incl 
ding beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. F 

No. 1, Old Line. Owners, Francis Depau, 63 Wastington street, New York 
Age t at Havre, Larue & Palmer.—Nos. 2 «nd 3, second and third line. Agents, 
Crassous & Boyd, corner of Wall and Pearl-sts. New Yerk. Agenis at Havre, 
| 2, E. Quesnel, ’aine—3, Bonnaffe, Koisgerard & Co. 

*,* The whole o vessels are of the veiy first description, are exceed 
ingly weil found nanded by the most experiesced navigators. Ever) 
| comfort and con orthe passengers is provided by the owners, and ul 
| remitting atten by the captains and officers on the voyage. 
CONDITIONS f the ALBION, Six Dollars per annum—payable 
| advance.—All pers oming subscribers, will be expected to continue thei! 
| <nvscriptionsuntila reg@lar notification of relinquishment is made to the O!- 
' fice, or to eitherof the Agents.—-Any person entering upon a new term of sul 
jsernaees, and afterwards wishing to resign, will be expected to continu 
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through the half year so eutered upon.—All Communications to the Editor. 
or his Agents, must be post paid.—Published by JOHN S BARTLETT, M.D 
Proprietor, evety Saturday afternoon, at the Office of the ALBION, Ni 

4 Pine-street, aud forwarded by the Northern and Southern Mails on the sam: 
day; by the Eastern Mail on Sunday morning ; and delivered to subscribe: » 
in the City in the afternoon and evening on the day of publication. 

Subscriptions received at the Office of the Albion; and by i ‘ 

J. H. Rathbone, Esq. Utica, N. ¥.—Robert Pullen, Philadelphia—FE. J. Coale 
& Uo. Baltimore—T. Watson, Esq. Postmaster, Newbern, N. C,—Geo. Hutch 
inson, Richmond, Va.—C. Hall, Bookseller, Norfolk, Va.—P. Thompson, Wash 
ington City—W. T. Williams, Savanrab, Georgia—Thos. D. Hailes, New Or 
jeans—O’Fallan & Keste, St. louis, Missouri—William Brune, Natchez, Miss 
—H. Howe, Bookseller, New-Haven, Cono.—M. Robinson, Providence, R. L- 
0. G. Greenleaf, Boston—Perry Nugent, Esq Port Gibson, Miss.—Rev. Jno 
Haughton, Cincinnati, Ohio—Richard Cerre,Mobile, Alabama—tieury P. Hard’, 
Oleaveland, Ohio. | 

Pp. J. Smith, Esq. Kingston. U. C.—Josias Tayler, Esq. Postmaster, Perth- 
©. Jones, Esq Brockville—Wm. Hands, Esq, Sandwich—A. MeLean, Esq. Corn 
wall—M. Crooks, Ancaster—James G. Bethune, Coburg—James Crooks, Miage- 
ra—Gordian Horan, Quebec—Wm. Suter, Librarian, Montreal—Jobn Bigna!, 
Esq. Postmaster, Three Rivers—William Reynolds, St John, N. B—-Charles 
Roche, Halitax, N. S.— William B. Perot, Bermuda—Messrs. Cabot & Co. St. 
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) G@ONTINT ATION OF UR. CANNING’S SPEECH. 
King of Por‘ugal came into possession of his European domains, 
ound of our former obligation ceased, aid the treaty was so far en- 
ded. But, when that treaty was so fat ended, there came another obli- 
ion, which I have just now réad to the House. Thaf treaty, | may 
allowed to say, Was repealed ‘without prejudice to other ancient ttea- 
ties so long and so happily subsisting, between the two crowns of Portu- 
gal and Great Britain, which werc to a certain extent, renewed by the two 
high coniracting parties, and which were to this day, of ful! force and ef- 
fect. I should also state, that, if all the treaties to which this paragraph 
réferred, were, by some convulsions of naiure, or some o her aceident, 
cdhisigned to total oblivion, f consider Great Britain to be morally bound 
1 fulfil her obligations, (hear, hear, hear,) and that, in case of necessity, 
she wonld be bound, and is bound, to act in the defence of Portugal.— 
(Continued cries of hear, hear.) ‘But, happily, that is not the case—all 
the preceding treaties are in existerice—they are in the full knowledge of 
al] tie civilised nations of the world—they are of easy reference to all 
snankind-—t.hey are known to Spain—to ail ibe Continenta! States of Eu- 
rope-—‘hey are 80 numerous, and the result of the whol¢ is so clear, that 
I shall merely seiect onc or two of them, with a view to show tlie nature 
of‘our obfigations fo our ancient friend and ally—Poriuzal. The first to 
which I shal"adver'!, is that concluded in 1666, at the time of the mar- 
riage of Charles the Second with the Infanta of Portugal. The obliga- 
tions of that treaty, after reciting tie delivering of Borahay, Tangier, and 
other places, some of which still remained, aud some not, to the Govern- 
ment to whom they were delivered, tt was stated that, in consideration of 
those grams, waichiwere of so much benefit to tre King of Great Britain, 
he professed, and declared himseif, by and with the consent and advice of 
his Privy Counei, Liat he would take upon him the defence of Portugal, 
that he would aid and defend her by sea and by Jand, with all his power, 
atid in allo'ler manner and respect, even as he wonld defend England 
itstif, By that treaty it was surther conditioned, that, in case of necessir 
ty, or avy foreign a tack, he should send and transport, at his own prope- 
ost and expense, tivo regiments of horse, of 500 men, and two regi- 
ments of foot, of 1900 meneach. There were other various stipulations, 
unounting to the same effect, which render it unnecessary for ne to go 
‘acter into it at presen. ‘The next treaty to which I beg the attention 
of the house, is that of 1703; it was a tr partite treaty, made between 
ihe States General of tiodand, Great Britain and Portugal; it was also 
a ireaty coniemporancous with the famous commercial Methuen, whose 
provisions sili conlinuete he in full force and effect. By the second ar- 
ticle of the treaty of 1703, it was conditioned, that if at any time, and 
Wiiche ver ii bappened, the Kings of Spain or France, or both, or ciiher of 
them, should make war on Portagal, or give reason to suspect they had 
Jointly or separaicly, any invention to make war on her or her colonial 
po ssions beyond the seas; then it goes on to state, that her Majesty 
siali use her good offiecs to persuade ‘hose powers not to make war ; 
but, ini case those offices shoutd not succeed, the third article states, tbat, 
provided sutn interference should not be successful, and that war should 
acitin ly-have been madé on Portugal, then the above named contracting 
pewers declare, that they shal! make w&r on the Kings of Spain or France, 
or both or either of them; and thai, while hostile arms shall be borne 
agains! Portugal, they shall provide tweive thousand men, armed and 
Equi ped, and leave themthere while iheir presence may be decmed ne- 
céssary. 
rat these Articies, the House. will perceive th: 
fént of our incient obiigaions ‘o our ally. I 
that #itier of thé“e ‘Treaties might be, by timeaud circumstances, SUPpO- 
sed to nave relaxed in their Torce ; or it mighi be asked, why one party 
having withdraw self from the responsibility, say Holiand for instance, 
the other should be stdl considered 48 bound io adhere w wt? Tt might 
be suid, the language Treaties was so loose and prodigal, that 
tiey could only have originated in good ‘cling, and thai it was out of na- 
tur: to suppose any one nation woudl engage to defend anu er as she 
would herself. [ft mighi be said, there was -ovacti:ing so exaggerated in 
these treaties, as that tliey were never iniended to be carried into effeet. 
Bui with *egard to this very treaty of 1703, evpn if I stood upon it alone ; 
even if her 
i changed ; if her obligations were either altered or become 
absolete ; I need not raise the question wheiher, the Government, and 
sentiments of England not changing, she is now liable or no: to perform 
her obligation. This is not the time to do so, even if T adwitted that 
such a question could have been raiscd. ‘the objections. if any, shoud 
have been taken at the Congress of Vicnna, when tue eyes of the whole 
World were open td our relative situation with Portugal, when we bad 
proclaimed the existence’ of o1r ancient treaties of friendship and alli- 
ance, so long subsiting with fer; and wien they were ac .nowledged to 
be of full force and effect. That was the time to object, if vbjection was 
*Mousht necessary ; and itis not so much on the speciiie articles of the 
treaties of 1661 and 1703 thai we have acted and continue .o a 


nature, if not the ex- 
am re > admit, Sir, 


; 
nay | 


of these 


sentiments | 


, a3 on 
the genera! spirit of all the treaties, admitted and recognised ut te Con- 
gre Vienna. say Portugal has a right to claim the assistance of 
Great Britain, as an ally, and eal! upon her to defend the integrity of her 
terri‘o This is ‘he state of the case as to our moral and political obl!- 
ae towards Portugal; and I am not ashamed to say—lI have a right 
03 


Say—that when Portugal, in the apprehension of a coming storm, ap- 
Pied for our assistance ; wi ile we had no hesitation in acknowledging 
our oblization to afford it, if the casus federis hed once arisen; yet T say 
Mat we were bound to wait till we ascertained the fact upon suilicient 
authority. Whether delay or dijiculty interposed, it was not as to the 
existence of an admiited obligation, but as to the knowledge of the fact 
having actually taken pidce, which justified the ca!) for our assistance. 
In this stage of our proceedings, I beg to answer incidentaliy to some 
harge of delay which has heen made against his Majesty’s Gover: ment 
on ‘his very important subjec!. But, in few words, I can state to the 
House, there is not the shadow of foundation for any such charge. It 
was only on Suntlay ‘he 3d Dec. that I received from the Portuguese 
Ambassador the direct and formal demand of a: sistarce from this coun- 
tty. True, lony before that time, rumours were aflo:* of an unau‘hori- 
ted dese;iptioii—rumours, finding their way from Madrid, where cvery- 
thing was distorted, throug! the channc!s of the Bronce) press, where 
CYery thing was again distigured and perverted, to s@r¥e party purposes; 
but, unti! the 8th of Dec. we had not received that, ate information 
on which ‘atoné we eould found a communication # Parliament. That 
Precise ihformation, on which we could act, only arrived on Friday !ast. 
On Saturday, the decision of the Government was taken; on Sunday 
We obtained the sanction of his Majesty; on Monday we came down to 
Parliament ; and at this very hour, (Tuesday) while I have the honour of 
addressing the House, Bri'ish troops are on their marcel: for Portugal. 
(Cheers. ) I trust, therefore, that we are not in justice to be charged 
with any unseemly delay: but, on the o'her hand, while we felt the 
claim of Portugal to be so clear; our obliga‘ion to assist her so binding, 
and the possible consequences of interference so spreading; it is our 
luiy not to give any credit tohearsay or to rumour; but, while admitting 
the full force of our obligation, we were bound to-have the full know- 

dge of the facts of the case, before we took a step whose consequences 
ho man conld precisely caiculate. Rumours and reports, as I have just 
said, were long afloat, of incursions made by Spain upon our Aily ; but, 
then, they reached us ‘hrough channels upon which no man in his senses 
would found any grave proceeding. In one case, at Madrid, they were 
put forth to deceive; in others, to conceal; and, coming through the 

fenth newspaper press; these rumours, 1 say, coming through such 
Sourees, were not to be relied on by his Mayesty’s Government, and we 
therefore waited for authenticated facts, in order to come before Parlia- 
nent with what we might call the truth. In former instances, when 
Par tiament was called upon to assist Portuga!, the regular and constitu- 
Bona} power of the monarchy was lodged in th: breast of the King; the 
signification of his wish; the expression of his desire : the putting for- 
Ward his individual claim for ass'stance ; vould have been enough, brt 


it was stated to me that matters bad changed ; that the Constitu- 















tion was modified and altered; it became my duty to inquire ; first, 
whether the Constitution of al authorised the claim ; next, if it 
were competent to the authorities making it 10 do so, and whether the 
Chambers had given their sanction to the reception of our troops, such as 
we were to expect for the troops of an old and faithful ally. We were 
bound to take care, before a single soldier left England, or set his foot 
upon the shore of Portugal, that the sanction of the Executive, of all. 
the proper authorities, should be obtained ; I beg leave again to state, 
with reference to the charge of delay, which has soyaewhere or other 
been brought against his Majesty’s Ministers, that it was only this morn- 
ing I received the sanction of the Chambers assembled at Lisbon. So 
far, then, from any charge of delay being justifiably brought against the 
Government, I can boldly say, had we proceeded faster, we would have 
aeted precipitately, and every caution was necessary to be used, before 
we involved this country in proceedings, which might be proved to be un- 
necessary by the result, or might expose us to the unpleasant reception of 
our troops in Portugal, The account which I received to-day, of the 
proceedings of the Chambers at Lisbon, is contained in a dispatch from 
Sir W. A. Court, dated the 29th Nov. It states, that the day after the ar- 
rival of the news of the entry of the rebels, Ministers demanded the ex- 
tention of their executive powers, an augmentation of the troops, and 
permission to apply for foreign assistance. The Deputies assembled, 
agreed to the demand with acclamation, end a similar spirit operating in 
the other Chamber, the Members rose_in a body from their seats. ex- 
pressed their readiness to acquiesce in the call, ard many of them offered 
their personal assistance in the cause of their eountry. The Duke Ca- 
doval, the President, was the first who so de¢elared himself, and ‘he Mi- 
nister, who deseribed the proceeding to our Ambassador, declared it was 
a moment worthy of the gooddays of Portugal. (Hear. hear.) So far 
tie house will sec, we have a reasonable guarantee for the good reception 
of our troops, and ihen, the next question remaining for our consideration 
is, has the casus federis arrived? Bands of Portuguese, armed and 
exuipped by Spain, made hostile incursions into Portnzal at several 
points; and what was remarkable in this ease is, that the attack on Por- 
tuga! is not the ground on which the application for British assistance has 
been complied with. The attack in the south of Portugal was stated in 
the Freneh papers; but that on Tras-os-Montes was only received, au- 
thentically, this morning, and those on Villa Vicosa no longer ago than 
Friday. The intelligence of this new fact is more satisfactory, as it con- 
firrned the facts which were already known. The irruption upon one point 
of Portugal might be stated to be made by some corps who had escaped 
the inspection or the vigilence of the Spanish Government ; it might be 
represented as the efforts of some strazglers, acting in defiance of Spain ; 
but an attack on the whole line, gives that decided and certain character to 
the aggivssion, which cannot be mistaken. Even if a single Spaniard, in 
arms, had crossed the frontier, the hostile aggression would be undoubted ; 
and here the question is, to consider whether persons, clothed and equip- 
ped by Spain, and crossing the frontiers, are, or are nof, guilty of an at 
tack or invasion of Portugal—forsooth, because they were not Spanish 
soldiers, or Spenish mercenaries in the employ of Spain ; but Portugucse 
troops, whom Portugal had nurtured, and who, in return, had brought 
with them devastation to their native land, and tha‘ by means furnished 
bya foreign enemy? (Hear, hear.) Why, it could be but petty and 
puerile quibbling to say, that this was not an invasion, because the agents 
were orizinally from Portugal ; and that, therefore, their attack was not 
to be repe'led. I said, formerly, n this House, and I repeat i now, that 
there is no intention, on our part, to interfere wtth the internal affairs of 
Portugal, or any other s‘ate; and my distinction, I beg to be undersiood, 
is between her external and internal affairs. As to discussions on the 


spect to their adaptation to the happiness of the people—God forbid it 
should ever be our-policy, or our duty, to interfere ; but if bands of refu- 
gees, armed against the mother country, were to be allowed to put off 
their country for one purpose, and then pu! it on to answer another, I sey, 
it would be permitting such a laxity in polities, and such a solecisim in 
morality, that we should be indeed held worthy of that reprobation to 
which we have been subjected; but for the non-permission of which, I 
think we are enti‘led to that commendation, which, I have no doubt we 
shall receive from this House and all good and honourable men out of it. 
(Hear, hear.) 

{fere then is the whole of my case, to lay before Parliament—here is a 


_ case of undoubted obligation on our parts, not framed in a corner, nor 


kep. secret, but recorded amongst all the recollections of history, and all 
the well known occurrences of our own time. On the other hand, here is 
a case of foreign agzression, carried on by foreign means, directed to 
foreign objects : and, putting the fact and obligaiion together, I say, neither 
could ihe King of Great Britain refuse assistance to his ally, nor the Par- 
liament dissen from his Majesty, in giving effect to, and adequately ful- 
filling, undoubted obligations. , On this case, I can safely rest the whole 
of the question ; and I have so put it together, without any reference to 
Joliateral circumstances, because my wish is, that the precise ground of 
our interference should, in the mind. of these who now hear me, and of 
those who are likely to hear of our proceedings, be kept separate atd dis- 
tinct, from collaterel grounds, on what I need not now say, whether we 
wold have been bound to interfere or not. I wish to separate the legal 
gist’ of the question from all collateral cirenmstances which might, or 
mic!it not, constitute a ground of ‘claim for our calling on Parliament, 
but «hich might, nevertheless, be found deserving of Parliamentary coné 
sideration. J feelp in what Thave henceforward to state, that I*would 
no! be dealing fair to Parliament, if I kept back any thing which might 
fhrow the geatest povsible light upon the real state of the affairs with 
which we have to grapple. If, bowever, 1 had now sat down—if I said 
no more-—I think I have already said cnough; but Sir, when I jstate to 
the House thatI am willing to rest my case even here, I sm sure they 
will see, thet the vote for which I call is a vote of defence for Portugal, 
and not of war against Spain. As I said before, I beg of Hon. Genile- 
men, to keen these ma‘ters separate and distinct ; and though, in what I 
ain now going to say,} must bear rather hard on Spain, yct I 
must sav, it is most undjustifiable—it is contrary to all notions of good 
neighborhood with the Portuguese—-it is contrary to all the rules of Goa 
and man, that Spain should have committed such an aggression upon 
Portugal. (Hear, hear, hear): I do not, however, mean to say there is 
no locus peniientie for Spain—no possibility of her making redress—no 
opportunity of retracing the steps she has taken: all I do say is, it is our 
duty to fly to the defenee of Portugal, be the result what it may ; (¢ries 
of hear, hear) but thatdeclaration I consi¢er by no means a necessary 
ground on whieh to eall fer the unaremous address of this House, in an- 
swer to his Majesty’s most gracious Message. The present situation of 
Portucal is so unusual, and ‘he recent years of her history are so crowded 
with extraordinary events, that perhaps the House will not consider T am 
improfitably wasting their time, if J state a few particulars on the subject, 
and its effects upon a portion of Europe. It is known, that in conse- 
qtience of the King of Portueal residing in the Brazils, with a view to 
raise i) from a colonial to a metropolitan condition, the King resolved 
upon his denarture to his European states, where there grew up a degree 
of independence, which threatened the peace of both conntries. It is also 
known, that Great Britain undertook the mediation between Braail and 
Portugal ; that we persuaded the King to acknowledge the separate juris- 
diction of the two countries, and to place the crown of Brazil on the head 
of his eldest son. The ink upon that arreement was scarce ly dry, when 
the premature and unexpected death of the King of Portugal induced a 
new state of things, and the crown ofthe two countries was finally re- 
united on one head, which it was our policy, 2s well as that of Brazil and 
Portugal, should not have been thecase. The advice of this country, 
and another Nation connected with Brazil, was tendered upon the oeca- 
sion. but not before the King of Portugal had determined to abdicate the 
crown of Portuzal in favor of his eldest Daughter. The abdicatton was 
vecomnauied with the offer of a free Constitutional Charter. Tt was sta- 
ted that this had been done by the advice of Great Britain. » It was no 
such thing. England gave no such advice ; not because Ministers ap- 





proved or disuppoved of such a measure, but becausc, they yy ieee | 
no part of the duty of an English Ministry to interfere with the al 
regulations of that or any other countty. (Hearf hear, hear,) _ It is cet 
tainly true that the Charter was brdught from Brazil, by a Gentleman 
who has filled, and continues to fill, an office of high trust this coun. 
try. Sir Charles Stuart happencd to be at Brazil at thai time, and he 
was requested by the King of Portugal to take that Charter to Lisbon as 
he was returning home. Sir Charles Stuart did bring it to Portugal, but 
ne blame whatevér attached to that Genticman. in consequence o barn 
done so, But he was ordered to return to England in order to preven 

the suspicion that that Charter was advised by British Consuls, or sup- 
ported by British Agency. With respect to the character of that Consti- 
tution, Ido mot think it right, at the present, to offer any opinion 

privately, Ihave my Own opinion. But, as an English Minister, all i 


_have to sey, is—may God prosper the attempt made by Portngal to obtain 


constitutional liberty, and my that nation be as fit to receive and cherish, 
it, as, on other Occasions, she is capable of discharging her duties amongst 
the nations of Europe. (Loud and continued cheers.) I am not the 
champiou or the critic 0: that Constitution. It has proceeded from the le- 
gitimate authority. ‘This, in a great measure, hss reconciled it to Conti- 
nenialy Europe; and tous, as Englishmen, it must be much more en- 
deared, by the ready accordance to it of ali classes of the Portuguese peo 
ple. That Constitution, as to its origin, has not been questioned by those 
Powers most jealous of liberal institutions ; it has been accepted ain ost 
unanimously by these persons who have to live under it ; it is founded on 
principles similar to our own, though modilied: Englishmen must t).cre- 
fore wish it well. But it is not for us io impose iton the people of Porty 
gal, if they are either unwilling to reecive it, or if any great schism exist 
about its fitness and propriety to the wants and wishes of the nation ; an@ 
finally, we are not to fight its battles, ifit be not fairly and homorably 
made appear to us, t}at the great-body of the Portuguese are ready te 
maintain it at the expenseof their Lves and properties. (Cries of hear.) 
We musi go to Portugal; we are bound by treaty to do so: and when 
there, though nothing sail be done forcibly to maintain the Constitutio 
so noyuing shall be done by others to prevent its being carried intosfull 3 
fect. (Cheers.) This is as much as it is now necessary to say on this 
point ; butit isno more than is fit and prudent to say, that we shali not 
mcddie with her internalatlans, which we shall leave her to adjust and set- 
tle as she may find prudent and convenient. We shall leave ner to settle 
her own dissensions ; but while Great Brirnin has an arm to wield, ex- 
ternal 10: ce shail noi be used to contro! the opinions of the people of Por- 
tugal. (Cheers.) Force has not been directly used or that iniquitious 
purpose, but what are we to say, if foree seeing other channels. and ind- 
ing its way into Portugal ; should vainly flatter itself, that, by changing 
its character, by assuming diflerent shapes, and by the employment of 
ren gadoes, it is not to be repelled, ard the more so, when such force is 
employed against a country, havin the honor of being the old and faathful 
ally of Great Britain? Has snch, I ask, been the conduct of Spain? Let 
the House and the country decide. However, without now entering into 
the question, whether this be the conduct of Spain, or the Government of 
Spain: whether it be the work of a Government acting for the good of 
the people, without which it is not fitto be a Government : or whether it 
be the result of secret powers, operated upon by factious people, defying 
the government in the capital, and disobeying them on the frontiers ; this, 
I say, can make no diftercnece to Portugal, while suffering from such con- 
duct, or to Engtand, who has to avenge the wrongs committed On her an- 
cient ally. If the attack eame from the Government of Spain, having a 
power to conirol it, they must be responsible for its results ; and if they 
have not the power, they should be cailed upon immediately to assume it. 
Ii would be unjust to the government of Spaia to say there is a disposi- 
tion m its members to entertain an unconquerable hatred to free institue 
tions but it would be equally unjust not to state the facts fully and fairly 
as they exist. I am persuaded that there is, in the vast majority of the 
Spanish people, a decided love of arbitrary power, and that'they do feel 
annoyed at, and exasperated against, the more liberal ins‘itutions of their 
neighbors, so that, whether their the government do, or do not, partake 
in their sentiments, do, or do not, stimulate their passions—it is certain 
that this vast majority do not require its orders to excite them to action. 
It may be fairly and naturally supposed, that a sort of national antipa- 
thy has existed, and does exist, between those two nations ; that from, this 
antipathy has arisen mutual igjuries oppréessions and complaints, such as 
no government could altogether explain or redress ; and that in those an- 
tipathies have originated the differences, which, in their progress have 
been matured. That some power has been attively employed in moving 
and increasing those differences, is also most certain ; but I believe that 
their real origin is to be found in the nature of the Spanish people, rather 
than in the nature, or in the acts of the government itself. But this is the 
question that is to be developed between Spain and us, and with respect 
to which, his Majesty’s most gracious Message has been sent to the 
House of Commons. If the Spanish Government, though participating 
in the blame, never mean to commit the acts of which Portugal com- 
plains in the language of accusation—if it never did embody the deserters 
from the army of that kingdom——ifit never did put arnis into the bands of 
the discontented of her people—if it never did stimulate their discontent. 
until it became rebellion ; if, on the contrary, the direct orders of the 
Governmeri were directly disobeyed—if the treaties were broken, despite 
of its intentions and commands ; then, I say, let us see its repentance for 
what has been done, and let us measure that repentance by the care it 
will take to prevent the recurrence of those evils, and of those aggressions, 
and, then, to this Address I might propose a different reply. But let us 
remember, that a measure for the defence of Portugal is not necessarily 
a measure for carrying on war against Spain. I am about to state some 
facts, which it is material tkat I should state, before I call upon you to de- 
cide, as to what course you inten¢ to pursue. When, within a compara- 
tively recent period. a great desertion had taken plece of the Portuguese 
Government refusing to give them shelter, did unquestionably disewv: &- 
nance the desertion of those Spanish soldiers. There existed a treaty 
betweenSpain fand ‘Portugal, respecting the giving upof deserters, by 
which Portugal had a right to claim from Spain, that all deserters from 
her should.be forthwith restored to Portugal. I cannot say, if it were in 
consequeuce ofa resolution of the Portuguese Government, or in conse- 
quettce of the advice which we conveyed to them ; for T believe that both 
occurrences took place nearly at the same time: that Portugal was con- 
tent to waive this right, because it sw the difficn!ties which it wou!d have 
to contend, ifthese deserters were restored, in either placing them or the 
ground of a dangerous amnesty, or of ordering executions, as num ‘ous 
is they would be deplorable. From the choice of those evils, Portural de- 
sired to be spared, and therefore, Portugal told Spain, that, if, instead of 
delivering up those deserters themselves, their arms and their equipm« nts 
were returned, the officers and the men separated, and both reteoved 
from the frontiers into the interior of tho kingdom, Portugal would, on 
her part, be satisfied. 

A treaty to this effect was then solemnly enter¢d into by Spain, and a 
promise that it should be fulfilled, in every sense, was as solemnly viven, 
to Portugal on the one hand, and to England and to Fience on the other 
—a treaty which was entered into on one day and violated the next ; and 
not violated in one instance only, bat in many—for the deserters from 
Portugal, who were to be so dispersed, and so rendered innoxious, were 
suffered to remain quietly in their depots, in which they were ‘ra’ned for 
action; and, in faet, fitted for that expedition whith they have since un- 
dertaken ; I say, after such perfidy, the blame of which must resi some- 
where, it becomes a necessary act on the part of the Spanish government. 
to show that it rests ndt there ; toshow that the fault was not only 
not theirs, but that it in no way originated with them ; to show that they 
were ready at all times, and under al! circumstances, to fulfil the engage- 
ment, and to perform the promise they had mede, not onlyto Portngal 
but to England and fo France. 1 have said that this promise was made 
to France as well as to England, andI should do an act of injustice te- 
wards that country, if 1 did not add, that the exertions of France to 
maduce its performance, bave been as tnceasing; thongh as fruitices, as 
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those, Britain. At leogth, when informaiion of the irruption 
tigre rest received in ee the Freuch Ministry recalled 
their Ambassador from the Court of 
@’Affaires, who remained in his room, to inform the Court of Spain, 
that it was to look for no enc or support from France, and 
pone | Spain to recant the sentiments to which she had given 
utterance, and to pursue a line of conduct of a very different character. 
Iam therefore bound to say, that this Nation has exerted her’elf in a 
way that may be Smet most ong tit Sir, it wit be = for 
Spain, on hearing of the that we, in consequence 0: essage 
from his Majesty, are pate <n to consider, as I have said, how she 
will meet the call we are about to make. My carnest hope is, that she 
will meet it in such a manner as will a stop to consequences where I 
devoutly wish they should stop, and I will not, therefore, pursue this por- 
tion of the subject, by arguing upon those consequences which, my hope 
is, may be averted, 

I set out by saying, that there were many reasons which induced me to 
think, that nothing short of a point of national honour could make de- 
sirable any approxtmation to the danger of war—but let me be distinctly 
understood as not dreading war in a good cause ; and I trust that in no 
other will it ever be the lot of this country to engage ; that I dread war 
from a distrust of our powers and of our resources to meetit—No. I 
dread it upon far other grounds. I dread it, because I am conscious of 
the tremendous power which this country possesses of pushing any war 
in which she may now be engaged, to consequences at the bare contempla- 
tion of which I shudder. It will be recollected that when, some years 
ago, I took the liberty of adverting to a topic of this nature, when it was 
referred to in this house, with respect to the position of this country at the 

t time, I then stated that our position was not merely one of neu- 

between contending nations, but between contending principles 
and opinions ; that it was a position of neutrality which alone preserved 
the balance of power, the maintenance of which I believed necessary to 
the safety and welfare of Europe. Nearly four years, or rather three 
years and a half, of experience, have confirmed, and not aliered, the opi- 
nion I then declared; and I still fear, that the next war in Europe, 
if it should spread beyond the narrow compas of Portugal and Spain, 
will be a war of the most tremendous nature~ (hear, hear)—because it 
Will be a war of conflicting opinions; and I know that if the interests 
and the honour of this country should oblige us to enter into it, although 
we thight enter into it, as I trust we shall always do, with a firm desire to 
to mitigate rather than to exasperate, to contend with arms and not 
with Y seo ; yet I know that this country could not avoid seeing rank- 
ed under her banners all the restless, and all the dissatisfied, whether with 
cause or without cause, of every nation with which she might be placed at 
variance. I say, Sir, the consciousness of this fact ; the knowledge that 
there is in this country snch a tremendous power, (hear, hear,) induces 
me to feel as 1 do feel. But itis one thing ‘to have a giant’s strength,” 
and another thing to “use it like a gient.”” The consciousness that we 
have this power keeps us safe, Our bnsiness is not io seck out opportu- 
nities for displaying it, but to keep it, so that it may be hereafter shewn 
that we know its proper use ; and to shrink from converting the umpire 
ifilo the oppressor : 





Celsa sedet Holus arce, 

Sceptra tenens: mollitq ; animos et temperat iras. 

Ni faciat, maria ac terras coelumg ; profundum 

Quippe ferant rapidi secum, verrantg ; per auras. 
Sir, the consequences of the letting loose of those passions which are all 
chained up, may be such as would lead to a sccne of desolation, such as 
no one can, for a moment, contemplate without horror, and such as I 
could rfever lie easy upon my couch, if I had the eonsciousness of having, 
by one hour, precipitated. This, then, is the reason, a reason the reverse 
of fear, a reason the contrary of disability, why I dread the recurrence of 
awar. That this reason may be felt by those who are acting on opposite 
principles, before the time for using our power shall! arrive, | would bear 
much, and I would forbear long ; I would almost put up with any thing 
thing that did not touch our national faith and national honour, ra- 
ther than let slip the furies of war, the leash of which is in our hands, 
while we know not whom they may reach, and doubt where the devasta- 
tion may end. (Continued cheering.) Such is the !ove of peace which the 
British Government acknowledges, and such the duties of peace which 
the circumstances of the world inculcate. (Cheers from all sides.) In 
obedience to this conviction, and with the hope of avoiding extremities, | 
will push no farther the topics of this part of the address. Let us defend 
Portugal, whoever may be the assailants, because it is a work of duty ; 
and let us end where that duty ends. We go to Portugal, not to rule, 
not to dictate, not to prescribe laws; we go but to plant there the stand- 
ard of England, that there foreign dominion shall not come. 

The Rt. Hon, Gentleman sat down, apparently much ex- 
hausted, amidst the loudest cheers from all parts of the house. 

Sir ROBERT WILSON followed, and in an animated 
speech fully justified the measures taken by the Government, 
and wished the troops every success—Success, he said, could 
not fail to attend our efforts, as it was a cause in which God 
nnd justice were on our side. 

Mr. HUME, as constant as the polar star to the spirit of op- 
position, questioned the policy of. sending an army to Portugal, 
and moved an amendment, that the house resume the subject 
that day week. 

Mr. WOOD, of Preston, seconded the amendment. 

Mr. BARING began by saying, that so great was his horror 
of war, that he had listened with the utmost attention, in the 
hope of finding some flaw in the case as made out by the Rt. 
Hon. Gentleman, Mr. Canning ; some opening into which he 
could insinuate an argument against the necessity of an appeal 
to arms, and he sincerely regretied that he could not. he 
measures then adopted by his Majesty’s Ministers seemed in- 
dispensable. 

r. BROUGHAM made a most eloquent speech, and de- 
picted the horrors of war in strong eolours—was fully‘alive to 
all its present and future mischiefs, but like the Hon. Gentle- 
man who had just preceded him, he was constrained to say, 
that no alternative was left to the Government but the one 
adopted. He paid Mr. Canning the highest compliments for 
the manly part he had taken in this trying affair, and pronoun- 
ced his speech to be the best of all his best. 

Mr. "BANKS, like Mr. Hume and Mr. Wood, objected to 
the course pursued by Ministers, and were the only dissentents 
among 300 members present. 

Mr. Secretary CANNING.—I do not intend to occupy the 
Mouse with a reply, but there have been two or three objections 
taken by Honourable Gentlemen which [ should be sorry to 
leave unanswered. [ admit I understated the case against Spain 
—1I did so purposely—I did so decidedly. I wished to show no 
more of her conduct than was sullicient fo establish the casus 


JSederis, but not to state so much as would make it imposible for 


Spain to avoid war. ‘The Honourable Gentleman who spoke 
last, wishes, in his great love for peace, to do that which would 
make war inevitable. He would not interfere now—he would 
wish to tel] Spain, “ you have not done enough to rouse us—-you 
have given no cause of offence—I think nothing of your hover- 
ing over my frontiers—I think nothing of Po coming in arms, 
ef your ravaging my plains, and carrying destruction into my ci- 
ties—I think nothing of your collecting knots of conspirators, 
and of your supplying them with food, clothing, and arms; no- 
thing of your training them, supplying them with Spanish 
stores, and of your sending them into Portugal. I will not stir 
for all these things ; but in order to keepthe peace of Europe, 


which 1 se dearly leve, I eall en you te make.a declaration ef 


war, and then [ll come and fight you.” @aughter.) hat is 
the effect of the Honourable Member's speéch ; that his contri- 
vance to keep the peace. The more clumsy contrivance of Gov- 
ernment has been, to warn the Spanish anthorities that they 
were known to meditate disturbances in Portugal. His Majes- 
ty’s Ministers said to them-—“ Beware of your proceedings, for 
we are sire to avenge your deeds: it is with you to determine 
if the present vaentuciet standin shall end in open hostilities.” In 
the meantime the question is open to any means of reconcile- 
ment ; and whether Ministers or the Honourable Gentleman 
are right, whether we ought to have endeavoured to obtain the 
grand object of his chivalrous imagination, a trial of that ques- 
tion upon a tented field, and ina listed battle; if it was really 
our duty, as we ourselves apprehend, to nip the disorder in the 
bud; or if, according to the Hon. Gentleman, we ought to let 
it grow up to maturity, in order to mow it down with the more 
nificent scythe of war, I leave the House to determine. 
(Laughter and cheers.; It has been complained that no papers 
have been laid before tne House; so that the facts that call for 
our interference might be made as notorious as the noon-day sun. 
It should be remembered, that if this course had been taken, if 
an act of unmistakeable hostility on the part of Spain had been 
demonstrated by papers laid on the table of the House, Spain 
would have been precluded from that loc.s penilentie which I 
was desirous to leave to ber. I did not wish to cut off all 
means of retreat---to drive Spain into a corner from which she 
could have noeseape. I hope [ have sufficiently explained the 
reasons why I understated the case against Spain. With the 
knowledge which my official situation necessarily gives me, I 
make a statement to the House such as I judge will be sufficient 
to answer my purpose. It is for the House in general to judge 
whether | have succeeded. My Hon. Friend, if he ask at the 
proper time, should that time arrive, willbe convinced that 
it is not from want of cevidenee that my statemest is not so full 
as he wished it to be. An amendment has been made upon the 
original proposition, and it has been justified by a reference toa 
declaration which | made some years ago ; when I stated, that 
it would be exceedingly onerous for this country to engage in 
war-—-which declaration has been supposed to be inconsistent 
with the measure which I now propose. ‘The variation between 
the two cases upon which I ground the difference of conduct, 
is that in the one instance I maintained that war was to beavoid- 
ed, when we were not obliged to engage init ; whereas, in the 
present casey I say, that unless it can be averted by seasonable 
demonstrations on the part of this country, war cannot be avoid- 
ed. I donot, therefore, change my opinions as to the desirable- 
ness of peace, nor do | the Jess depreciate the necessity of war ; 
but I say that, in the former instance, though, in the opinion of 
some respectable persons in and out of Parliament, it might have 
been politic to embark in war, my argument was, that we were 
not bound by any engagement of good faith or honour to engage 
in war---that our choice, in short, was free, and, being free, my 
choice was for peace. My argument, at the present day, is, that 
we have no choice—-our faith is engaged; our honour is pledged; 
and, w'th all the same predilections for peace which I then pro- 
fessed, I maintain that no course is left to us on the present oc- 
casion, but that which is dictated both by honour and policy, to 
maintain the faith of the country, and to fulfil the national en- 
gagements. It has been suggested, that the Foreign Enlist- 
ment Act might be repealed on the proves occasion, and Mina 
and his associates be enabled to rush to the contest, and by that 
means obviate the effect of the aggression upon Portugal. Be- 
lieving, Sir as I do, that such a measure would entail the heav- 
iest calamities upon that country. J cannot consent to give it 
my countenance. I am ready to admit, Sir, in the first place, 
that the Foreign Enlistment Bill was passed principally at the 
instigation of Spain, and that that Bill operated more in her fa- 
vour than in that of any other European Power. In the next 
lace, I am ready to admit, that the whole conduct of Spain has 
Gees to do directly towards Portugal, those acts, which Spain 
earnestly implored Great Britain to take away from British sub- 
jects the power of doing towards her. If we do what is sug- 
gested there would be some ground for saying to this country, 
pee recognised and acted upon a principle in 1819, when you 
vad ne private interests to promote ; you last year, acting upon 
—_~ refused to withdraw the protection afforded to For- 
eign Powers by that Bill, but you now withdraw it, and violate 
that principle where you have a private interests to promote. I 
admit, there would be strong ground for saying to Spain :--- 
“ Since the year 1819, we have given you the benefit ofa pare 
ticularly efficient measure, and you have thought proper, since 
last year, to turn that very measure, conferred clale for your 
own protection, against the pacific interests of our Ally. Are 
we not fairly entitled, then, to place you where you would have 
been had that never passed ?” This would, undoubtedly, have 
justified the revocation of the bill from Spain: that I most 
clearly admit: but I do not equally well see how it would ap- 
ply to the other great objects involved in such a question as this, 
and which I have rather adumbrated than over-stated in my 
opening speech. ‘The great desire of this country ought un- 
doubtedly to be to effect her purpose by the most lenient means. 
If circumstances should lead to hostilities, and that war must 
rage in Spain, the course now taken by Great Britain would 
rather take from war that most tremendous of all characters 
which could attach to such an event, were it once driven to 
assume the name of a war of opinion. (Hear, hear.) 

If we are to have war, let us—if we can take from it the ehar- 
acter, which has been so ably and so elequently described by an 
Hon. and Learned Gentleman (Mr. Brougham ;) that tremend- 
ous character, which must attach to war, when war is let loose, 
in the shape of a war of opinion; (Cheers;) I, Sir, for one, should 
be extremely sorry to be driven, whatever acts Spain might be 
guilty of, to have resource to that most lamentable and disas- 
trous mode of warfare. Another point has been touched upon 
by an Hon. Member, who, in a speech with which, in no other 
respect, I find falt, has, in the most handsome and able manner, 
stated his reasons for approving of the line of conduct adopted, 
in this instance, by his Majesty’s Government. That Hon. 
Member has said, * Instead of repealing the Foreign Enlist- 
ment Bill, call upon France to withdraw her Armies from 
Spain.” There are, Sir, so many considerations connected with 
that subject, that they would carry me beyond what it is ne- 
cessary to state upon the present occasion. It is enough now 
to state, that I do not know how the French Army can be em- 
ployed to promote the views of Spain. I believe the effect of 
the presence of the French Army in Spain, is the protection 
rather than otherwise of that very party,to put down which, 
the aid of that Army was called in; and that my firm belief is, 
that the first and immediate consequences of the withdrawal of 
that Army, at a moment of excitement, would be the letting 
leese of that party rage, ef which the panty, least in numbers; 







would be the vietims. Bat when it lt stated, that the preseije ‘ 
of the French army in Spain, has entirely altered the reiau 


situations of France and Great Britain,and that France is therg. 


by raised, and Great Britain, lowered, in the eyes of Europe, 
1 must beg ner humbly, to give my dissent to that pros 
position. ‘The House knows ; the country knows; that whue 
the French army was on the point of entering Spain, that I, in 
common with the other members of his Majesty’s Government, 
did ail im my power to prevent it ; that we did resist, and that 
we were most anxious to resist it, by every means short of war. 
We did not hink the entry of that army into Spain a suilicivut 
ground for war onthe partof this country; and that, Sir, for 
various reasons—and, among others, for this, that wiaieve: ef 
feet a war, commenced upon the mere ground of the entry of a 
French army into Spain may have, the effect it would not have, 
would be this ; to get that army out of Spain. { again repeat, 
that a war, entered into for the express purpose o getting the 
French army out of Spain, would defeat the object wished te 
be obtained. .* 

Whoever heard, in the whole history of wars between Ey. 
ropean powers, or of a war between two great nations, havi 
been ended by the obtaining of the exact, the identical, »}. 
ject, for which the war was begun ? I believe, that in the whole 
history of Europe, such an instance cannot be found. [also 
think, Sir, that the effects of theentry ofthe French army into 
Spain have been exaggerated, and think that those exaggera- 
tions are to be attributed to these circumstances, that the con. 
nexion between France and Spain is mixed up with recollec. 
tions of the most brilliant, the most glorious periods of English 
history. Now, however, the withcrawalof that army might be in 
other respects, and at other times desirable, [ cannot allow that 
it at all effects the present question. On the contrary, | must 
sincerely believe that the exertions of France areidirected to the 
preservation of existing treaties ; and it is my conviction that 
if the army was withdrawn, the situation of affairs would aot be 
remedied ; while, in a moment of such excitement, parrty rage 
would re-assume its desperate violence, and that class, avowed. 
ly the Jeast in numbers, would, beyond question, become its vice 
tims. (Hear, hear, hear.) ‘The most exaggerated importance 
has always, in my opinion, been attached in this country to the 
connexion between France and Spain. I ask the House to look 
back to the time of Anne, when the question of the association of 
Fiance and Spain was agitated. Task the House to look 
bac: to the votes of Parliament ofthat period, where they will 
fiud, that the Parliament had voted that no peace could be made 
between the two countries,whilst Spain remained in the pow: rof 
France, or rather, whilst Bourbon sat upon the throne oi Spain. 
Look to the exaggerated apprehensions of thoss days, and see 
how they have been realized : look back to the state of Spain in 
those days---look at her when she was a most formidable power 
---when she was a power of such strength, as to threaten to 
blow up the whole world. Look at her in those days, and you 
will see that England was then fixed in a nook of that Spain— 
that our possession of the Rock of Gibralter was cotemporary 
with those exaggerated apprehensions, 

I do not believe, Sir, that the danger which could aecrue from the »os- 
session of Spain by France, to be so great asis represented. Spain now, 
is not what Spain was then. Where can we now find that Spain, in ‘he 
map of the world, which was to have swallowed up the power o! mari. 
time England? Do we not still remain in a nook of that same Spaia— 
Gibraltar ; where we have settled at a period contemporaneous with U ose 
fears, holding a firm and unshaken occupation up to this hour? And 
where, now, is that nation, which “was to have shaken us from our 
sphere? That Spain of the old map was, be it remembered, the Spain, 
within the limits of whose empire the sun never set-~it was Spain with 
the Indies---where will you find her now ?” (Cheers.) When the Freneh 
army entered Spain, we might, if we chose, have resisted that measure 
by a war; but, Sir, if we had resisted it by a war, that war would not 
be war entered into for the same object for which the wars of other days 
were undertaken ; that war, would not have been a war for the resiora‘ion 
of the balance of power. Other means should be resorted to for (iat 
purpose if necessary. The balance of power in Europe varied as ¢ tili- 
zation advanced, and new nations sprung up in Europe. One jiundred 
years ago, France, Spain, the Netherlands, and perhaps Austria, cvnstis 
tuted the balance of power. Witbin the next 30 years Russia started up. 
Within the following 30 years, Prussia became a power of impor ince, 
and thus the balance of power, and the means of preserving i', were ele 
larged. The means of preserving the balance were enlarged, I may sf, 
in proportion to the number of states---in proportion to the number of 
weights which could be put into the one scale or the other. To take « leaf, 
Sir, from the book of the poliey of Europe in the times of William and of 
Anne, for the purpose of regulating the balance of power in Europe at 
the present day, is to be utterly rsgardless of the march of events, and to 
regulate our policy by a confusion of facts. I admit, Sir, that the 
entry of a French army into Spain was a disparagement to Greai Ptr 
tain---was a blow to the feeling of this country. I do not stand, uy lere 
to deny that fact. One of the modes of redress was, by a direct attack 
upon France ; by a war upon the soil of Spain. The other was to make 
the possession of that country harmless in rival hands; to make i worse 
than harmless, to make it injurious to the possessor. ‘The latter mode I 
have adopted. Do you think that, for the disparagement to England, 
we had not been compensated 2? Do you think that, for the blockade o 
Cadiz, England has not been fully compensated? I looked, Sir, # 
Spain by another name than Spain. I looked upon that Power as Spain 
and the Indies. I looked atthe Indies, and there 1 have called a new 
world into existence, and thus redressed the balance of power. [Loud 
and continned cheering.} I redeemed the movement of France, while 
I left her own act, upon her, unmitigated and unredressed, so that | 
believe she would be than'ful to have relief from the responsibility of 
her assumed undertaking, and to get rid of a burden which has become 
too bitter to be borne without complaint. Thus, Sir, I answer the 
question of the oceupation of Spain by the army of France. That 
occupation is an unpaid, an unredeemed burthen in France. I say 
that France would be glad to get rid of the possession of Spain. d 
say, Sir, that France would be very glad if England were to assist 
her to get rid of that possession, I say, that the only way to rivet 
France in the possessession of Spain is, to make that possess.on @ 
point of honour. I believe, Sir, there is no other point upon which 
it is necessary to tronble the House with any explanation. I believe 
no other point has been adverted to by those Hon. Members who 
have so uneqnivocally and honourably supported the motion, and I 
should be ungtateful for their support if I were to detain the House 
with a singte observation more than is absolutely necessary. [Heat, 
hear.] The object of this mnasure is not war. [Loud cheers.] 1 
repeat, Sir, that the object of this measure is not war. The object 
of the measure is to take the last chance of peace. [Continued 
cheers.] If England does not promptly go to the aid of Portugal, 
Portugal will be trampeld upon, and Eng!and will be disgraced, and 
then war will come, and come, too, in the train of degradation. © 
we wait until Spain have courage to ripen her secret machinations 
into open hostility, we shall have war ; we shall have the war ol the 
pacificators, and who can then say when that war will end. ; 

Ths Right Hon. Gentleman then sat down amidst the most ent We 
siastic applause, and the motion for the address was wnanimeuy) 
agreed fo. 
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